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George S. Hawes, architect, of Flint, Michigan, 
planned this delightful small home for Dr. Ryan 
of that city. Stone, brick, and wood siding are 
used, with Celotex Vapor-Seal Sheathing serv- 
ing equally well with all three materials, 





They Recognize the Economy of Using Celotex Insulation 
to Do 3 JOBS AT ONE COST! 


S AN ARCHITECT, you know the im- 
portance of insulation—not only at 
the top of a house, but in the side walls 
as well. And you have doubtless known 
many clients who said, “Leave out the 
side wall insulation,”’ when they decided 
to cut costs. On that account, we believe 
you will be interested in the current 
Celotex advertising campaign, which 
emphasizes the importance of complete 
insulation. 

This advertising is going directly into 
the homes of your clients, telling them 
about “a better way to build’’— with the 
kind of construction which will produce 
lasting satisfaction and economy for them. 

It tells them, briefly and convincingly, 





the advantages of Celotex Insulation 
which you already know so well. How 
Celotex Vapor-seal Sheathing and Celotex 
Vapor-seal Lath replace other structural 
materials, increase structural strength, 
provide proved insulation and a scien- 
tifically correct vapor seal—all at one 
cost. 

Permanently protected against termites 
and dry rot by the exclusive, patented 
Ferox Process, these Celotex products 
are guaranteed in writing for the life of the 
building.* Let us send specifications and 
samples to bring your files up to date! 


*This guarantee, when issued, applies only within Conts- 
nental United States 

The word Celotex is a brand name identifying a group of 
products marketed by The Celotex Corporation. 


CELOTEX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


VAPOR-SEAL INSULATING SHEATHING 
VAPOR-SEAL INSULATING LATH 
Sales Distributors Throughout the World 
THE CELOTEX CORPORATION * 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
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SEARS ROEBUCK & COMPANY STORE 


Architecture for merchandising moves to a new high. 


TOWN HOUSES 


New designs for urban living. 


BULOVA WATCH COMPANY OFFICES 


Fiuorescent tube lighting for a large New York office. 


ALTMAN & KUHNE SHOP 


A candy shop in a brilliant setting. 


THE ARCHITECT’S WORLD 


Ralph Walker visits Japan... Le Corbusier visits New York 
... Walter Teague speaks of Plastics and Design. 


THE DIARY 


Events, personalities, achievements, comment—all from a 
personal view point. 


PRODUCTS & PRACTICE 


Architectural concrete slabs ... a versatile exterior-interior 
decorative wall covering, almost unlimited in color, texture, 
pattern and profile. 


HOUSES 


More case histories in the small house series. Interior-exterior 
photographs ... floor plans... critical comment... cost 
data ... construction outlines. 


PLANT FOR CHURCH & DWIGHT, INC. 


A streamlined industrial plant and a face-lifting to match. 


BUILDING MONEY 


Consumer expenditures in the U. S.: a market analysis for 
Building ... A newspaper sponsors a low cost house in Bridge- 
port... What Government's nose-, house-, and contractor- 
count means to Building ... The Forum’s building cost 
index ... Results of a national remodeling survey ...A 
cooperative subdivision in Wisconsin’s woods ... Charts and 
statistics . . . Color engineering applied to the house. 


MONTH IN BUILDING 
FORUM OF EVENTS 


When the Nineteenth Century went Contemporary... News in 
pictures ... Buffalo reviews its architecture .. .Awards... 
Educational... Deaths... Personals. 


BOOKS 


Modern houses .. . Rammed earth construction ... Housing 
in Rotterdam ... Museums in America. 


LETTERS 30 


Editor, Howard Myers; Managing Editor, Ruth Goodhue; Associates, Paul Grotz, Joseph C. Hazen, 
Jr., George Nelson, Henry H. Saylor, Henry Wright; Assistants, John Beinert, Anna De Cormis, 
Barbara Hunt, Richard E. Saunders, Madelaine Thatcher, Nadia Williams, Allan Woodle 
THe ARCHITECTURAL FORUM is published by Time Inc., Henry R. Luce, Chairman; Roy E. Larsen, 
President; Allen Grover, Eric Hodgins, P. 1. Prentice, Vice Presideftts; Charles L. Stillman, Vice 
President and Treasurer; David W. Brumbaugh, Secretary. Publication and Subscription Office, Erie 
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THE MONTH IN BUILDING 


BUILDING TRENDS. Pointing to a bumper crop of 


houses in the Spring, November residential building permits 
soared 14 per cent ahead of October, 43 per cent ahead of 
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(Source: U. S. Dept. of Labor) 

















: . . Monthly Data First eleven months 
November 1938. (Other classifications of construction tapered Nov.1939. c 
off during the month—see tabulation, right). Another encour- we genteel oe 
) : Riera Aggesd 1 k ’ 1; b, 1 pe (millions) Oct. ’39 Nov. '38 (millions) with 1938 
ac r sts s > os ackg s » eve ac y 
aging statistic in Building’s bac ground is the of factory eit gloss «64144% 431% 51,0527 323% 
payrolls—101 per cent of the 1923-25 average and 17 per cent « p ane ‘2 

mia : . -residential ..... ; .29 1. 4 
higher than the corresponding 1938 figure (see page 139). gakeemenny 7 as 7 a 
Less encouraging: the upward trend of wholesale and retail Additions, repairs .... 23.0 13.8% + 1.0 315.9 + 86 
building costs; a dip in rents; drops in stock and bond prices. ar 172.5 a +18.5 1,917.9 $21.1 








BUDGETED BUILDING. In com- these and other budget cuts all along the of the balance 
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mon with most other Government agencies, 
those which deal with Housing and Build- 
ing took a financial trimming last month 
when Roosevelt II handed the 76th Con- 
gress the U. S. Government Budget for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1941: 

> Chief exception was the U. S. Housing 
Authority whose administrative funds 
will be upped $50,000 to $4,550,000. (Ac- 
tually, the $275,000, for 
$225,000 of the current year’s appropria- 
tions was placed in reserve.) During the 
1941 fiscal year, USHA construction will 
reach its peak, and $15 million will be re- 
quired from the Treasury’s general fund 
for annual contributions to local authori- 
ties. This year $5 million will be required. 
> The Federal Housing Administration’s 
appropriations were cut from $13.8 mil- 
lion to $13.3—a change which, according 
to the Budget, “reflects the decreased 
volume of rental housing being performed 
under Section 207 of the Housing Act.” 
Last spring, Congress tied several restric- 
tive amendments on this Section. (ARcH. 
Forum, June 1939, p. 2.) 

> Home Owners Loan Corporation was 
docked $2.5 million, will receive only $22 
million in 1941. Reason: reduc- 
tion in the number of foreclosed proper- 
ties held and improvement in the 
condition of the accounts outstanding.” 
> Federal Home Loan Bank Board will 
receive $1,350,000, a paltry $50,000 less 
than during the current year. 

> Federal Saving and Loan Insurance 
Corporation got $300,000 this year, will 
get the same next year. 

> Public Buildings Administration, a lit- 
tle known Government agency (ARCH. 
Forum, Dec. 1939, p. 4) will need $16 mil- 
lion—most of the $1.4 million increase to 
be used for maintenance and repair of 
Capitol buildings. 

> Farm Security Administration will get 
$1.5 million for liquidation and manage- 
ment of resettlement projects. This year 
it is receiving $2 million. 

These figures, of course, are only Presi- 
dential recommendations to Congress, 
but chances are they will be closely fol- 
lowed along with those of increased na- 
tional defense appropriations. Without 


increase is 


line, Congress will have to up the Na- 
tion’s debt limit beyond the authorized 
$45 billion limit. As it is, Congress may 
have to raise an additional $460 million 
via new taxes—probably on personal in- 
comes. 


TRUST BUSTING. Not a Building 
agency, per se, the Anti-Trust Division 
of the Justice Department also bowed be- 
fore the Presidential Budget-pruning (see 
above). Momentum which the building 
industry drive alone’ has _— gathered 
prompted Assistant Attorney General 
Thurman Arnold to ask for a Congres- 
sional appropriation of $2 __ billion— 
$700,000 more than was allotted for the 
1940 fiscal year. Instead, Roosevelt II 
sliced a cool $100,000 off the Anti-Trust 
Division’s present housekeeping fund, 
recommended that only $1.2 billion be 
devoted to trust-busting next year. Rea- 
sons for this drastic action are only 
rumors. One of them: Budget-cutting in 
the name of economy offered the New 
Deal a painless way to kill off its em- 
barrassing effort to apply anti-trust laws 
to labor unions. 

But, Trust-buster Arnold is undaunted. 
Shortly after the appropriation cut was 
recommended, he went before the House 
Appropriations Committee, stumped for 
a still larger sum than originally requested 
—$3 million. And, chances are that the 
Committee men will consider well his 
pleas. Carefully counting both the brick- 
bats and bouquets which Government pro- 
grams receive, Congress has found that 
the building industry investigation rates 
high in public approval. (As much re- 
sponsible as anything else is the trust- 
busters’ refusal to treat Building’s Labor 
as a sacred cow). So, fortnight ago, a 
movement was afoot in Washington to 
restore Arnold’s budget cut—and_ then 
raise the ante in line with his request. 

Even if this movement bogs down and 
the Presidentially recommended $1.3 mil- 
lion appropriation goes through, the drive 
against Building’s alleged restraints-of- 
trade will probably go on undiminished. 
It currently accounts for 27 per cent of 
the Anti-Trust Division’s work, and much 
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(which enjoys consider- 
ably less public approval) can be shifted 
to this department in short order. 

Meanwhile lower building costs in Pitts- 
burgh (see below) gave Mr. Arnold an- 
other bouquet for Congressional Appro- 
priation Committees to sniff. 


TRUST BUSTED. When Assistant 
Attorney General Thurman Arnold 
launched his ubiquitous investigation of 
the building industry last fall, his im- 
mediate job was to ferret out violations 
of the anti-trust laws, but his ultimate 
aim was to lower building costs. In one 
city at least there are already signs that 
this ultimate will be realized. Last Octo- 
ber a Federal Grand Jury convened in 
Pittsburgh to sift the reasons for the high 
cost of construction in the city. A month 
later they indicted the Electrical Con- 
tractors Association and the Electrical 
Workers’ Union on charges of conspiracy 
to defraud by collusive bidding on PWA 
projects. Shortly after, the Pittsburgh 
Housing Authority opened construction 
bids on a low rent housing project, could 
hardly believe their eyes; the lowest bid 
was $1.3 million or 19 per cent under the 
architect’s cost estimate. 

That such a bid should be the cause 
of Pittsburgh wonder is best explained by 
the Housing Authority’s previous experi- 
ence. In April, 1939, it asked for bids on 
its first project, and the lowest figure re- 
ceived was 19 per cent too high. Bids on 
its second project, which happened to 
come in shortly after the first blast of 
anti-trust ballyhoo last summer, were 
much better. The winning bid was 8 per 
cent below estimates. It was the third 
project—as mentioned above—however, 
that produced the startling returns and 
prompted the theory that the investiga- 
tions have frightened building costs down. 

Although this sequence may well be no 
more than a coincidence, there is still a 
good chance that it is not. If the latter 
obtains, Thurman Arnold can boast con- 
crete progress toward his goal of becom- 
ing Building’s cost-buster as well as its 
trust-buster. 

Another event which must have pleased 
Mr. Arnold was announcement at year- 
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Western Airphoto Co 


BUILDING OF THE MONTH ... Store for a city that shops on wheels (page 70) 


Thomas D. McAvoy 


MAN OF THE MONTH - « « he makes little ones into big ones... 


PRODUCT OF THE MONTH .. ... ana big ones into buildings (page 101) 
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STORE BUILDING FOR SEARS ROEBUCK AND CO, 1 


JOHN STOKES REDDEN, ARCHITECT 
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JOHN GERARD RABEN, DESIGNER 


OLIVER G. BOWEN, STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
FORD J. TWAITS CO., GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
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An important part of Sears Roebuck merchandising policy 
is the provision of parking space; and in the new store 
for Los Angeles this has been expressed in a_ highly 
dramatic fashion. Since the hillside site, with the ground 
dropping away from West Boulevard at a slope of twenty 
degrees, made the conventional parking arrangement im- 
possible, three levels were developed one of which is the 
roof of the main building. The parking areas are accessible 
from the two main streets and accommodate 475 cars. 
Escalators in the center of the main roof lead down di- 


rectly through the heart of the store, and there is also 
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an entrance at the second floor level. For the further con- 
venience of customers there are points in each parking 
area where heavy articles can be picked up and transferred 
to the cars. Truck traffic, as shown on the plan, is routed 
through a separate driveway to a large court under one 
of the parking spaces. Emphasis has been laid on this 
elaborate provision for parking because it typifies the 
designers’ approach throughout, with intense concentration 
on merchandising rather than “architecture.” To judge 
from the distinguished example of commercial architecture 
which has resulted, the approach would seem a sound one. 
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LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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SEARS ROEBUCK AND CO. STORE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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BALCONY FOR OUTDOOR SPLAS 
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News Pictures, Ltd, 
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VIEW FROM SERVICE STATION 


JOHN STOKES REDDEN, 
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ROEBUCK Ay 


Fred R. Dapprich 


JOHN GERARD RABEN, DESIGNER 


The omission of all windows in this building follows a 
precedent established by Sears Roebuck some years ago. 
It is the contention of the company’s designers that only 
a negligible part of the merchandise on display receives 
any daylight, and that artificial illumination throughout 
is hence more satisfactory. Further advantages claimed 
are more satisfactory air conditioning and greater ease 
of display. Not the least important factor in the build- 
ing’s pleasing appearance is the absence of any attempt 
to pretend that it has windows. Exterior displays occupy 
two levels: the upper show windows, illustrated in the 
night view opposite, have a vigorous billboard quality, 
designed to attract the attention of passing motorists and 
bus passengers. The balcony is used for outdoor displays 
of garden furniture and similar merchandise; it also 
serves as an exit from the store. Details of these various 


units are shown on these pages. 
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Fred R. Dapprich Photos 
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ESCALATOR ENTRANCE 


The main element of vertical circulation in 
the store is the bank of escalators, whose 
roof entrance is shown directly above. The 
functional approach has been rigorously 
adhered to within the store, the column 
spacing and other features of construction 
being determined by merchandising re- 
quirements. In a similar fashion the archi- 
tectural treatment has been subordinated. 
Display and storage cases have been re- 
duced to a few standard types, again, for 
the purpose of concentrating attention 
upon the merchandise. In this connection 
the architect has made the following com- 
ment: “The focusing of all efforts on mer- 
chandise and none on the building would 
seem to sacrifice many a possibility, but 
such disappearance of ‘architecture, or 
rather its shifting to plain performance, is 
a sign of maturity in retailing.” And one 
might add—in architecture. 
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ESCALATORS—FIRST FLOOR 


ARCHITECT; 


JOHN GERARD RABEN, 
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SEARS ROEBUCK AND CO. STORE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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1. SOUTH PARKING FIELD 


2. ROOF PARKING ENTRANCE 


Illustrations on this page show the admir- 
able handling of the parking areas, and a 
detail of the separate truck entrance. Two 
sales buildings have been placed in the 
parking space, one a service station where 
tires and auto the 
materials and 


accessories are sold, 
other a unit for building 


gardening tools. 


4. OUTDOOR SALES 
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News Pictures, Ltd. 











3. TRUCK ENTRANCE 
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5. SERVICE STATION 





Fred R. Dapprich Photos 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Reenforced concrete mat. 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls and columns— 
reenforced concrete. Floor construction— 
reenforced concrete slab. Floors—(lst) ter- 





razzo, Consolidated Terrazzo Cos., _ Inc., 
(2nd)—Linotile, Armstrong Cork Co. 
ROOF: Four ply built-up tar and felt, 


Woodworth & Turk. Surface for roof parking 
—Floor Crete, Turner Resilient Floor Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing, gutters 
and downspouts—copper, Chase Brass & 
Copper Co. 

INSULATION: Roof—1 in. compressed cork 
board, Armstrong Cork Products Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel, Truscon Steel Co. 
Show windows—extruded bronze, Brasco 
Mfg. Co. Glass—% in. plate, Libbey-Owens- 
Ford Glass Co. Glass blocks—Owens- Illinois 
Glass Co. 

ESCALATORS: Otis Elevator Co. 
FURNISHINGS: Steel tables and show cases 


—Morton Mfg. Co. Wall fixtures—American 
Store Equipment and Peterson Cabinet 
Works. 


HARDWARE: By P. & F. Corbin and Union 
Hardware & Metal Co. 
DOORS: Hollow metal, Metal 
Co. and Cochran-lizant Co. 
rolling steel, 
PAINTING: 
Varnish Co. 
Chemical Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Fixtures— 
Goodrich Mfg. Co., Price Bros., Pittsburgh 
Refiector Co. Lighting panels and breakers— 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. Conduit— 
Triangle Conduit Co. Outlet boxes and 
fittings—Steel City Electric & Mfg. Co. 
PLUMBING: Soil pipes—Rich Mfg. Co. Cold 
water pipes—National Tube Co. Hot water 
pipes—American Brass Co. Pumps—Yeoman 
Bros. Co. Valves and fittings—Crane Co. 
Sprinklers—Viking Automatic Sprinkler Co. 
HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Vacuum steam system. Steam _boilers— 
Brownell Co. Gas burners—National Gas 
Equipment Co. Vacuum pump—Jennings 
Nash Duplex, Nash Engineering Co. Water 
heater—Sims Co. Temperature’ control— 
Johnson Service Co. Vacuum specialties— 
Sarco Co., Inc. Fans—B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
Motors—vU. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. 
Grilles—Barber-Colman Co. Radiators—Am- 
erican Radiator Co. Valves—Kennedy Valve 
Co. and Sarco Co. Unit heaters—McQuay Co 


Door & Trim 
Garage doors— 
Kinnear Mfg. Co. 
Interior — Pacific 
Exterior—Luminal, 


Paint & 
National 
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WINDOW DETAILS 








TOWN HOUSE FOR 








MICHAEL M. HARE 


NEW YORK CITY 


MICHAEL M. HARE, DESIGNER 
ASSOCIATES: LIVINGSTONE ELDER, 
JOHN MANZER and CLEMENT HURD 


{ll photos, F. 8S. Lincoln 
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TOWN HOUSE, 











LIVINGSTONE ELDER, JOHN MANZER AND CLEMENT HURD, ASSOCIATES 
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| 1} ; The plan for a typical city house, built on a deep and narrow 

ri | haz | | lot, almost inevitably demands the concentration of stairs and 

: | | Nogent services in the center. This plan follows the customary arrange- 

lL fl j ment, but with one important and highly interesting exception: 

- 1! a ™ — the use of a “scissors” stair, an interlocking system which 

| } | makes it possible for the tenant on the fourth floor to go up 

] 7 Nh] through the whole house without ever entering the owner's 

: 4 : C ‘SE A quarters. This ingenious arrangement takes up no more space 

H =~, lg aa than a single stair, but would permit the division of the house 

4 , ie ‘, uN | | into seven separate apartments or office units if such a change 

' (3 | . Ie! | , were desired. At present the building has an office at the ground 

| 4 | ioe —. » | | level, the owner’s residence on the three floors above, and a 

| rented apartment on the fourth. The exterior is a conservative 

| | ] No | | i treatment in stucco and glass block, the former being colored 

: : LE —— £ ad vate a = i oles | to match the brownstone houses at either side. Cubage: 
KH BERS ce | LEAS 80,000. Cost: $25,000. 
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TOWN HOUSE 
NEW YORK CITY 


The living room has two 


walls 


in figured red gum, and the third 


in plaster. In one of the wood 


walls is installed a device, shown 


below, which permits a very con- 


venient change of pictures in the 


lighted niche. A crank-operated 


mechanism has five pictures hung 


on it, any one of which can be 


brought into view by turning the 


handle. The rug in the dining 


room was made for the room, and 


designed by Clement Hurd. 
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MICHAEL M. HARE, DESIGNER 


BEDROOM, SECOND FLOOR 





LIVING ROOM, FIRST FLOOR 





BERTOLDI-KELTER 








CO., INC., BUILDERS 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 








STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—stee!l beams 
brick spandrels, covered with synthetic 
brownstone. Interior partitions—wood studs, 
U. S. Gypsum Co. rock lath and plaster 
ROOF: Covered with one-ply Walkover, 
Ruberoid Co. Deck—Traffic Top, Celotex Co 
INSULATION: Extension roof—aluminum 
foil, Alfol Insulation Co. 

WINDOWS: Glass—double strength, quality 
A, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass 
blocks—Owens.-Illinois Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—red 
oak. Kitchen—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
Bathrooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room and office 
—red gum veneer, U. S. Plywood Corp. 
HARDWARE: Interior—Schlage Lock Co. 
Exterior—J. H. Judd & Son. 

PAINTING: Material by Sherwin-Williams 
Co. and Keystone Varnish Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—BX. Switches—Arrow, Hart & 
Hegeman Electric Co. Fixtures—Ruby Lamp 
& Lighting Distributors Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Standard 
Gas Equipment Corp. Refrigerator—Electro- 
lux, Servel, Inc. Sink—American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Dumbwaiter— 
Murtha Dumbwaiter Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Charles Parker Co. 
HEATING: One pipe steam system: hot 
water in basement. Boiler—National Radi- 
ator Corp. Oil burner—Paragon Oil Co. 
Radiators—American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey 
Mfg. Co. Thermostats—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. Water heater—Paracoil- 
Davis Engineering Co. 
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TWO-STORY STUDIO 
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TWO GARDEN 


Two city lots lying back to back a 
rarely acquired for development, b) | 
the arrangement has advantages 
that houses of similar character face 
ach other across a common garden. \ 
two-story studio is the main featur 
of the smaller house, and the garage 
below has been planned for use by 
both houses. In the other unit an at- 
tempt has been made to create a sim- 
ilar impression of height in the studio 
by opening a well to the full height of 
the curved window. Glass block has 
been liberally used on both street and 
alley fronts since light rather than view 
was desired. The houses were put up 
as an investment, and the owner esti- : 
mates a net income of 12 per cent at 

full occupancy on the basis of $200 

per month for the large dwelling and 
$125 for the smaller. Cost (both 
houses): $25,000. 


All photos, Chicago Arch tectural Photo. Co. 
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(TOUSES, CHICAGO, ILL. A. N. REBORI, ARCHITECT 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walis—Paving brick, 
wood furring, 1 in. insulation, metal lath and 
plaster. Structural steel—Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp. Floor construction (boiler room 
and rear garage) reenforced concrete slab: 
remainder—wood joists and finish flooring 
ROOF: 4-ply roofing, Barrett Co. 

INSULATION: Walis—1 in. mineral wool. 
Roofs—4 in. rock wool, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casements, Camp- 





bell Metal Window Co. Glass—double 

z " strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford 

0 Glass Co. Glass blocks—Owens-illinois Glass 
Co. 


yf FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room studio— 
wood laid in mastic over cement. Bathrooms 
—asphalt tile, Johns-Manville, Inc. 
DOORS: Interior—*‘Sturdibilt,""” M. & M, 
Woodworking Co. Garage—Overhead Door 
Co. 

HARDWARE: By L. W. Kent & Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
General Electric Co. Circuit breakers— 
Square D. Co. Kitchen fans—lig Electric 
Ventilator Co. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
wrought iron, galvanized. Toilet fixtures— 
Crane Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range, refriger- 
ator, cabinet sink and disposal unit—Gen- 
eral Electric Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: One 
pipe hot water system with hot water 
booster pump, gas fired boiler, General Elec- 


Af 
tric Co. Radiators—Modine Mfg. Co. Valves 
Prac —American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 


DE N ON G R 0 U N D F L 0 0 R = Mfg. Co. Water heater—Crane Co. 
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STREET ELEVATION GARDEN COURT 
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\ WELLINGTON TOWN HOUSES, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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All photos, Vories Fisher 





The “town house” development is an 


English scheme which has received 








comparatively little attention in this 
country. Essentially it is a row house 
plan, with the row wrapped around 
three sides of a court. In this project 
there are ten houses, each with five to 
seven rooms, not counting the maid's 
room in the basement. As each house 
has its own heating plant, and the ex- 
terior finish is entirely of stone, main- 
tenance costs are considerably under 


those of a conventional apartment. 


The plan seems excellent in many re- 
spects, notably in its shallowness; no 


house is more than one and a half 





rooms deep, with resulting good light 


‘i and ventilation. Another practical fea- 
| ° ° > ° 
ture is the placing of closets outside 


| the bedrooms, which leaves a maxi- 





! mum of useful space in the rooms. Cost 
| of the building with land was about 
$125,000. Rentals range from $145 to 
$185. 
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LOEBL & SCHLOSSMAN, ARCHITECTS 





CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—4 in. Wisconsin Lan- 
non stone, concrete block backing, standard Bedford 
Indiana limestone trim, wood furring strips, shiplap 
insulating lath. Interior partitions—2 x 4 in. studs, 
gypsum lath and plaster. Ceilings—plaster. Floor con.- 
struction—joists, sub-floor, roofers’ felt and finish 
flooring. 

ROOF—Covered with 3-ply asphalt roofing, Philip 
Carey Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Court and street elevations 
—16 oz. copper; remainder—galvanized iron. 
INSULATION: Roof—4 in. rock wool bats. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood casements. Glass—single 
strength, quality A. Glass blocks—Owens.-Iilinois 
Glass Co. 

WOODWORK: Doors—“Sturdibilt,” M. & M. Wood- 
working Co. 

PAINTING: Interior woodwork—primed, 2 coats 
enamel. Floors—stain, fill, varnish and wax. Ceilings 
—calcimine. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring system— 
rigid conduit. Fixtures—Edwin Cole & Co. 
PLUMBING: All fixtures by Weil-McLain Co. Water 
pipes—wrought iron. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Forced warm 
air system; Janitrol gas fired units, Surface Combus- 
tion Corp. Controls—Minneapolis-Honeywell Regula- 
tor Co. 
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OFFICES BULOVA WATCH CO. ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK CIT‘ 











“AU photos, Samuel H. Gottscho 


CORRIDOR AND INSPECTION DEPARTMENT 
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MORRIS LAPIDUS, ARCHITECT FOR ROSS-FRANKEL. INC. 
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beet ad bade ane “ ry ENTRANCE LOBBY 
Bresiventy secy [eI 15231 secy CHARMAN 
1 ssatetatate | The main office for the Bulova Watch Company contains the usual spaces for 
X . #4 a = -d reception, clerical and executive staffs, and in addition, rooms for the inspec- 
= saul bs i | , tion of watch movements, assembling, packaging and shipping. An important 
t ea , requirement was that the entire office layout be arranged so that the complete 
* = % functioning of the organization might be seen by the visitor, but without loss 
' eo ~ of operating efficiency. In consequence the offices have been finished in fine 
\ — oo \ wood veneers similar to those used in the elevator lobby and reception room. 
ie a i The lighting system, designed by Mr. Douglas Grieve, is the outstanding 
b & | feature and consists entirely of daylight fluorescent tubes. One of the largest 
, P | A and most complete installations of this new type of illumination, it was 
' oo oe i arranged for uniform high intensity throughout, and makes use of four types 
—— 2 Sa a of fixtures which are illustratéd in the details at the left. 
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OFFICES BULOVA WATCH CO. 


MORRIS LAPIDUS, ARCHITECT 


ARCHITECT FOR ROSS-FRANKEL, ine. 


























FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


PARTITIONS—solid or terra cotta block, plastered 
both sides. Interior partitions—fireproofed Walnut 
veneered panels, U. S. Plywood Corp. TRIM— 
alumilited aluminum, Aluminum Co. of America. 
FLOOR SOVERINGS: Work = spaces—linoleum, 
Armstrony Cork Co. Public spaces—rubber, Ameri- 
can Tile Co. Offices, reception room, etc.—carpet, 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. 

LOBBY: Walls—Flexwood paneling, U. S. Plywood 
Corp. Glass blocks—Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
Aluminum metal setting—Revecon, Revere Copper 
& Brass Co. Metal doors and trim—Aluminum Co. 
of America. Glass doors—Herculite, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co.; Magnalite, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 

SOUNDPROOFING: U. S. Gypsum Co. 

LIGHTING: Fluorescent Lamps—Hygrade-Sylvania ‘ 
Corp. Fixtures—Polarizing Instrument Co. and Gen- i 
eral Electric Co. Equipment designed by Douglas ; 
Grieve. 

AIR CONDITIONING: Zephyr system, Apex Mfg. 

Co. 
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CANDY SHOP FOR ALTMAN & KUHNE, NEW YORK CITY 


7 GRUENBAUM & KRUMMECK, DESIGNERS 


~ 
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All photos, Robert M. Damora 


A recent and distinguished example of the trend toward the use of an 
entire shop interior as the show window is this shop in New York. 
The firm formerly had stores in Vienna, and their established mer- 
chandising practice is to display their entire assortment in cases from 
which the customer makes his selection; the candies are then arranged 


in special boxes. Design of the cases and furniture is highly imaginative 
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CANDY SHOP FOR ALTMAN & KUHNE, NEW YORK CITY 




























RUENBAUM & KRUMMECK, DESIGNERS 
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H / \ ~ and thoroughly appropriate; these pieces are illustrated in greater detail 

} > . 1. . . . . . 

| i on the following page. The scheme is simple and effective: a network of 
J MAIN ; . . _— . > , 

j . lighting troughs covers the ceiling and one wall; the other is faced with 

p wood veneer. There is a small mezzanine with more display space and 

\ X j | an office, reached by a curved stair in pink and white. Colors are very 

i ‘a fresh and gay, and the use of such materials as satin for some of the 

{ “TS, > ° ° ° . ° ° 

Se neler walls and the furniture gives the shop an air of luxury and intimacy 

in perfect harmony with the merchandise. Cost: approximately $20,000. 

a COLOR SCHEME: [Illuminated walls and ceiling: white. Flexwood wall: grayish. 

« Linoleum: black and marbleized. Carpet (balcony): turquoise. Satin walls: pink. 

a , WINDOW SPACE All metal work: bronze, gold finish. Chairs: black satin, pink buttons, frames gilt 

as to match fixtures, Stair: white rubber, with pink stringer. 
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CANDY SHOP FOR ALTMAN & KUHNE, 


WOR SOR ROSIE ART Re aes 


N. Y. 


FINISHES AND EQUIPMENT 


INTERIOR PARTITIONS—plaster on lath furring. STAIRS—steel, 
Sedgwick Machine Works; rubber covering, Armstrong Cork Co. RAIL- 
ING—glass, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. FLOOR COVERINGS: First— 
linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. Balcony—carpet, Mohawk Carpet Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: North wall—Flexwood, U. S. Plywood Corp. Rear- 
tufted satin, waterproof covering. Remainder—mirrors. FURNISHINGS: 
Chairs and glass tables—metal, gold finish, Aladdin Iron & Bronze Works. 
Upholstery—tufted satin, |. Stein. Counters—special metal turn tables, 
bronze, gold finish, surrounded by glass cylinder, Herculite glass tops, 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. FiXTURES—Ross-Frankel, Inc. HARDWARE 


—bronze, gold finish, Capitol Bronze Corp. AIR CONDITIONING— 
Carrier Corp. 
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GRUENBAUM & KRUMMECK, 


ROSS-FRANKEL, 
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PLASTICS AND DESIGN 


By Walter Dorwin Teague 


WORLD 


Condensed from an address before the National Conference on Plastics, sponsored by Interior Design and Decoration, New York, December 12, 1939 


This race of ours has gone through only 
two major revolutions. One was when we 
cave up gathering our meals off the trees 
and chasing them on the hoof, and settled 
down to raising them in one spot. That 
was the agricultural revolution. The sec- 
ond was the industrial revolution, when 
we substituted the machine and mass pro- 
duction for the ancient handicrafts. That 
began only 150 years ago, and it has been 
more drastic and more complete in its 
scope than even the agricultural revolu- 
tion within those territories where it has 
been perfected. 

It was a devastation worse than the 
devastation of the last World War. Peo- 
ple suffered from the early stages of the 
industrial revolution more than any peo- 
ple have ever suffered from war at any 
time. There were generations that were 
wilted and practically wiped out. It was 
because we had new techniques to learn, 
we had to acquire new skills. And for a 
long time we were clumsy in the use of 
those skills. 

As a result, we not only built ugly cities 
and ugly towns, impracticable dwelling 
places, but we devastated the country it- 
self, wiped out beautiful green country- 
sides and replaced them with slag heaps 
and ash dumps and those terrible scabs 
that cover the surface of most industrial 
countries today. 

We are now beginning to emerge from 
that. We are beginning to feel again a 
mastery of our tools. And we begin a tre- 
mendous job of reconstruction. We are 
beginning to recover those things which 
the world designed for decent human liv- 
ing. We are doing that not only because 
of this command of our tools, but because 
of the enormously increased range of 
facilities which are at our command, 
which we have available for our work. 

Plastics are only one of those materials, 
and yet an enormously important one. 
And the same design principles apply to 
plastics that apply to any other form of 
design. You apply exactly the same prin- 
ciples to the design of a plastic lamp, let 
us say, as to the design of a national cap- 
itol, or an ocean liner. And we feel, again, 
a deep interest, a profound analytical in- 
terest, in these methods that we must 
apply in the making of the things that 
we have to do. We have this world to 


build. 
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We see examples all around us of this 
new order emerging. We see magnificent 
achievements such as the Triborough 
Bridge and its approaches, such as the 
dams that have been built by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and its power- 
houses, in Tennessee. We see achievements 
such as Boulder Dam. 

And we wonder what it is that all these 
structures have in common. Well, so far as 
they are successful, they are all based on, 
first, a study of the function of the thing 
that is being done. And that, again, is just 
as true of a plastic inkwell as of a vast 
housing development. 


* 

We must ask ourselves, first, “What is 
this thing for? What use is it supposed to 
serve?” And we will find that our design 
gains distinction just in proportion as we 
adapt the product to that purpose that it 
is supposed to serve. You can see that in 
the development of airplanes which has 
taken place almost within the lifetime of 
practically everyone here, and in the de- 
velopment of motor cars you can see 
gradually this adaptation of functional 
form producing beauty and unity of sim- 
plicity in the products. 

Then there is a second factor that must 
control us in all our design work, and that 
is the adaptation of the form to the ma- 
terials that we expect to use. Our steel 
bridges take an entirely different form 
than our concrete bridges. Our plastic 
products take a different form than our 
wood products or our metal products. And 
it is only as we study the material itself 
that we find it has in it possibilities of 
beauty that we hadn’t realized. 

Plastics are not substitutes; they have 
virtues of their own. And those virtues 
must be realized and developed. It is 
rather difficult for us to take a completely 
new material and realize its possibilities. 
It must be subject to long and careful 
study before we begin to see the charac- 
teristics emerge which it possesses and 
which are not possessed by any other 
material. 

Then, again, we must consider the tech- 
niques that are used in the fabrication of 
a product and of a material. The tech- 
niques are the marks of the tool which 
always must appear on anything well 
done. And there, again, we must know, if 






we are going to deal with plastics, how 
they are molded or how they are lami 
nated or how they are extruded, and what 
can be done with that particular kind of 
process that cannot be done with other 
processes. The more individual we make 
our work in adapting it to its functions, 
its materials, its techniques, the more dis- 
tinguished and distinctive it becomes. 

Then, of course, there are certain broad 
principles that apply to all design work. 
In creating anything, we seek to give it 
unity, we seek to make it all of a piece, so 
that you cannot damage any part or 
change any part without feeling that the 
whole has been harmed. And within that 
unity, we have to create a variety. A bil- 
liard ball has unity. It has a certain 
amount of common interest. But, estheti- 
cally, its interest is very soon exhausted. 
It is like a parade of policemen. They run 
very true to form, and after the first hour 
or so it becomes a bit tiresome—you begin 
to wish that they would ring in a few 
soldiers or street-cleaners by way of 
variety. 

And, consequently, in the things we do, 
we must introduce a certain vitality and 
inspiration that gives a thing life and 
gives it that changing aspect that we re- 
quire in anything that is wholly satisfying. 

I think that by far the most beautiful 
things we make today, our greatest artis- 
tic masterpieces, are our transport planes. 
They are perfect examples of adaptation 
to function, to necessity. The materials 
and techniques are used correctly. A beau- 
tiful unity has been created within their 
forms—the rhythmic quality within the 
lines; the beautiful repetition of line and 
form throughout them. And yet, those 
planes have an endless variety of aspect. 
They present a thousand different ap- 
pearances, and the play of line is never 
tiring. 

In creating this unity today, we nat- 
urally achieve a high degree of simplicity, 
because we are a primitive people. We 
have reverted again to a primitive state of 
human development. We are primitives of 
this new machine age. We have no devel- 
oped history behind us to use in our artis- 
tic creations. We have no theories, no 
vocabulary or ornament, to use in our 
work. We can deal only in elemental 
forms. That is why so much of our mod- 
ern work today has a certain stark and 
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simple quality that relates it very closely 
to the primitive work of Greece and the 
primitive work of Egypt and the primi- 
tive work of most people who were dis- 
covering their techniques and their tools. 

You know, we are more susceptible to 
rhythm than to almost any other emo- 
tional influence. Our hearts beat rhyth- 
mically, we are subject to rhythms of 
nature, the changing of the seasons, the 
alternation of night and day, the waxing 
and waning of the moon, the rising and 
falling of the tides. 

And in our physical work, we have to 
create that sort of rhythmic relationship. 
In music, it is comparatively easy to do, 
because the sequential character of music 
lends itself to rhythmic structure; that is 
why music is perhaps a more highly devel- 
oped and exact art than the art of de- 
sign. In the art of design, your elements 
are discharged at you in one place, as it 
were, and you have to sort them out and 
appreciate their relationships by your own 
analysis of the design. 

If a design is properly made, the de- 
signer has created certain accents which 
attract your attention, which give you the 
key, that is, the motive of the design. 
From that you will be led out through the 
relationship quite unconsciously, but you 
will begin to see the thing, if you look at 
it intelligently and analyze it, as a com- 
position, as a collection of relationships 
which are significant. 

That is what we mean by rhythm of 
design—very poorly expressed. 

In achieving that kind of rhythmic rela- 
tionship, we have of course resources of 
proportion, which is one of the most im- 
portant factors. We must establish con- 
stant ratios of proportion in our work, 
and with it we also have the quality of 
line which we find most highly developed, 
let us say, in a Douglas transport plane, 
where you see the same type of form re- 
peated in the engine and in the fuselage, 
in the wings and the tail—the same line 
recurring again and again; that long line 
with a sharp parabolic curve at the end, 
which we have come into the habit of 
calling “streamline.” 


* 


Now, one reason why we are stream- 
lining so many things today, things which 
will never move and have no excuse for 
being streamlined in the sense that they 
need to be adapted to the flow of air cur- 
rents, is simply because of the dynamic 
quality of this line which occurs in 
streamline forms, and it is characteristic 
of our age—this line that starts with a 
parabolic curve and ends in a long back- 
ward sweep. 

We are a primitive age, a dynamic peo- 
ple, and we respond only to the expres- 
sions of tensions, of vigor, of energy. And 
this line occurs constantly throughout our 
bodies—a muscular male body or a beau- 
tifully formed female body. 

We have these resources of proportion, 
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of line and color and form, but we have 
no ornament. And we should be very 
careful to deny ourselves the luxury of 
decoration in the things that we do, be- 
cause we have no decoration today that is 
significant to us, that has a meaning. The 
Greeks, in their great day, in the design 
of the Parthenon, had at their command a 
vocabulary of ornament that they had 
inherited through years of work, that had 
become significant to them and was very 
useful in the creation of their internal 
rhythm. 


But when we have taken care of this 
question of accent, to guide our eyes 
through the analysis of a design, when we 
have created a scale within that design, 
when we have given it balance and sym- 
metry—and by symmetry, I don’t mean 
that the left side should duplicate the 
right; I mean that it should be integrated 
and that there should be an analogy be- 
tween all its parts—then we must go 
further and give it something else. We 
must breathe into it a breath of life that 
comes only from the designer. And the 
designer cannot acquire that by study. 





He is born with it, or he never has it. H» 
may have it at one time of his life and n 
at another. Without that, a design x 
mains an inert—competent but inert—an.| 
uninspiring work. 

If we succeed in doing those things—i! 
we can create a simple, unified form, 
adapted to its use, to its materials, to its 
technique—we have given that thing in- 
evitably a style that is characteristic o! 
this time. We need never worry about 
style. We should never think about style. 
The minute we begin to think consciously 
about the style of what we are doing, we 
find that we will be diverted into digres- 
sions that have nothing to do with the 
case. 

This last century has been far too con- 
scious of style. And we are only beginning 
to recover from that consciousness. Au- 
thentic style is only found in a work that 
has been done seriously to serve its pur- 
pose, to express its materials, its tech- 
niques, and in which a high degree of 
unity has been achieved through the 
rhythm of proportion, uniformity of scale, 
proper use of accents, and a high degree 
of sympathy. 





MURAL CONCEPTUALISM 
By Richard Neutra 


Reprinted by permission from Quarterly Bulletin, Oct.-Dec., 1939, San Francisco Museum of Art 


Art is answering, not merely speaking. This 
is what in past periods gave to it powers 
of demoniac intensity. 

An answer can be strikingly convincing 
only when a cleancut question has been 
posed. If an artistic creative problem is 
undefined, not defined by a given set of 
environmental factors, its solution is as 
arbitrary as the call for it was vague. An 
equation with many unknowns has no 
definite solution, needs a great deal of 
endeavor, of processing, of preliminary 
research and clarification to make it 
ready for the last stroke of solution. 

To grant success to his individual work, 
even the greatest artist-genius must be 
presented with a circumstantial constella- 
tion which will make his work seem a 
convincing, fitting answer to a problem. 

As we are no longer living in a jungle 
of trees, 90 per cent of our physical en- 
vironment is architecture in a broad sense 
of the word. In periods of the past, when 
the architectural environment had_har- 
monious unity, it presented a defined 
frame of reference. Van Eyck, painting an 
altar piece, knew beforehand the space 
characteristics of a cathedral, its properties 
of illumination day and night, the focal 
distance from which his work would be 
viewed, the accompanying color scheme 
to surround it, the emotional and intel- 
lectual frame of mind of his audience fac- 
ing the unfolded triptych on a holiday. 

When a few hundred years later a man 
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like Vermeer painted easel pictures not 
designed for a given spot in a particular 
building, he nevertheless was fully familiar 
with the genre character of a Dutch 
living room in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. His work would fit, 
whether Mr. van der Soandso or Mr. van 
der Suchandsuch purchased the picture for 
his home. 

Contrast this favorable situation with 
the horrible uncertainty of a contempo- 
rary artist, however gifted, who composes 
a piece of art without any possible antici- 
pation as to whether it will be placed in 
a mission type, an English cottage or a 
Georgian living room, with ‘dobe imita- 
tion, jazz plaster, patterned wall paper or 
gypsum astragals as competitive details all 
around it; for a room with light, or 
dimmed down with velour drapes to mid- 
Victorian dignity. 

He cannot anticipate anything. He 
thinks of the burlap hanging surface of 
a sales gallery as the happiest background 
for his picture. And there in the sales 
gallery the picture hangs, never bought, 
not tempting a purchaser who has no 
place to put it. 

New architecture, in itself an art which 
does not imitate nature, which is a pri- 
mary example of an abstract art—however 
most intimately fitted to human needs, 
practical and psychological needs—does 
and will provide more and more space for 
the planning and enjoyment of artistic 
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eation. It will furnish peaceful, even va- 


translucid colored plastics, metallurgical 
nt backgrounds, non-competitive — set- 


miracles of stainless metals, anodical plat- 
ing, metal films, rolled and extruded metal 
sections, internally glowing vacuum tubes, 


vs, breathing room, space for the 
plosion of an art object. 

\ contemporary style of building and 
ving will furnish that harmonious and other items of inspiring material specifica- 
‘ified atmosphere into which the artist tion. 
an compose his work with some degree 


hard and spongy rubber, and a thousand 


The movement of abstract design freely 
and enthusiastically helps itself from this 
treasure which the nature-imitating artist, 
working in a representational manner, by 
necessity must ignore. 

The Mural Conceptualists, as they have 
demonstrated in their show at the San 
Francisco Museum of Art, exhibit the 
spun glass, pressed wood pulp, blasted rock, most affirmative attitude toward 


of self-assurance and sound anticipation. 
The technical media of art production 
have always borrowed from the game of 
building: al fresco from plaster, sumero- 
Babylonian sculpture from glazed terra 
cotta, Egyptian flat reliefs from hard 
porphyry. New architecture deals with 


these 


/ 


’ NIPPONESE IMPRESSIONS 


Excerpts from an address before The Architectural League of New York 


Lysette Walker says I went to Japan to 
find out whether the Imperial Hotel 
should have fallen in that earthquake so 
strangely propitious to Wright’s reputa- 
tion. I said I wanted to see the Japanese 
house. Actually it was an escape from the 
Flushing Meadows, an escape into a civili- 
zation which had, in my mind, stood for 
beauty, and sensitive and orderly living. 
I wanted to see it before Westernization 
had completely destroyed it. This was 
coupled with a curiosity as to whether the 
Japanese are as bad as they are painted. 

Of course I have no long acquaintance, 
but I found them charming and surpris- 
ingly frank, very polite and thoughtful. 

The fundamental difference between the 
Japanese and the Occidental is, to make 
a safe generality, that one is sensitive to 
heauty and the other is not. Another is 
that standardization is for the Japanese 
no new ideology to be accepted blindly, 
but is now taken in its stride as a basis of 
further selection because of centuries of 
use. 

There is another and strong difference 
between Japanese architecture and that of 
the Western World—it lacks the preten- 
tious—or at least the pretension that ex- 
ists is one of intellectual pleasure and not 
one based wholly on gross display of 
wealth, 

At no time did I find anything we 
Occidentals would call simple. Always 
there is a subtle building up of refined 
complexity. It is, of course, quite a differ- 
ent kind, but in so many ways it is 
similar to the refinements seen in our late 
\merican Colonial and more especially in 
ighteenth century France. All these give 
in immediate response of simplicity but 
ill are more truly a complex of a careful 
selection and thoughtful restraint. 

The Japanese house is, as you know, a 
series of standardized units starting from 
the mats on the floor to the sliding doors 
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By Ralph Walker 


that are readily replaced after the short 
life which a rather flimsy but careful use 
of wood provides. The house and posts 
will last indefinitely, and do. We have 
little to learn from the Japanese houses 
except the appreciation of what not to do 
with standardization, a lesson the whole 
West needs to learn. No advocate of 
standardization ever seems to appreciate 
that it is a damper on invention, and it 
has so worked in the Japanese house. 

The house, delightful in summer, must 
be terrific in winter. The inflowing of the 
outer world, which to us is so modern and 
which to them is so necessary when the 
temperature and the humidity are both 
90, cannot be stopped when the snow 
flakes cover the evergreens in the always 
beautiful outside. 

The interiors and the gardens are beau- 
tiful enough to make such self-sacrifice 
not too arduous to many Japanese. But we 
Americans believe too strongly that cen- 
tral heat is the background of a standard 
of living. To sacrifice comfort to the op- 
portunity of viewing beauty is a funny 
Oriental idea, and merely proves that they 
are not progressive. 


* 


You sit on the mats in the quiet of 
evening and look through the wide open- 
ness of the view toward the garden, mus- 
ing in contemplation of proportions 
carefully planned for just that garden. 
This opportunity for philosophic thought 
is something that the Japanese would be 
foolish to give up for the shallow benefits 
of a machine civilization or a world em- 
pire. 

I have sat on the mat of a tea house in 
the twilight, hearing the splash of the 
carp, while the warmly lighted rooms 
offered contrast to the gray blue of the 
day and garden outside. Even the nearby 
twang, twang of the samisen and nasal 


striking potentialities in new architectural 
spaces and materials. They realize the 
values of a thorough integration of con 
temporary art into architectural back- 
ground. Abstract design, heretofore “free” 
art in the sense that it was unattached 
to any tasks of wider proportions, has 
found its functional expression in Mural 
Conceptualism. 

The movement is young, and still, no 
doubt, in its experimental stage. But here 
is fruitful, creative experimentation. The 
objects displayed in the exhibition recently 
held at the Museum, have, in_ their 
originality, manifested an earnest willing 


ness to propose new conceptions. 


, November 30, 1939 


wail of a geisha could not disturb the 
enveloping sense of beauty and the peace 
that such beauty brings to the initiate. 
Did I hear the words “Lotus eater?”—a 
delicious vegetable, by the way. 

The Japanese are poor in the world’s 
goods, but it is quite evident that ma 
chine mass production will not give them 
much more. It may give them, as it has 
many other people, a tin oil can instead of 
a clay pot—a clay pot which even the 
poor appreciate as having proportionate 
form and sensitive decoration. 

The first impression of Japanese cities 
is one of drabness, for the cities are low, 
far reaching and almost wholly of wood 
wood unpainted and left to weather all 
tones of yellow into brown, into black. To 
New England eyes the unpainted wood re- 
sembles, at first, many a poor barn on 
stony acres. In a short time, however, the 
eyes become accustomed to the soft color- 
ing, so much so that a return to Western 
civilization, as at Honolulu, brings an im- 
mediate revulsion against the faded and 
obsolete paint on even the best maintained 
houses. The Japanese city is an amazing 
answer to the idea that people can live 
only in six, nine, twelve, or more stories. 
It is interesting to remember in this re- 
spect that the number of Japanese on each 
usable acre is one of the highest of any 
country in the world, yet each one seems 
to have his own house. 

Japan, although it may menace the cot- 
ton manufacturing of both old and New 
England, is still largely a handicraft na- 
tion, where most products are made in 
home workshops owned and operated by 
the craftsman himself. It is very easy ‘to 
get individuality in Japan, for every- 
where the many native craftsmen do an 
infinite number of different and delightful 
objects for household and personal use, 
and all for a few sen. 

Away from the great cities life in Japan 
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is little changed from what it has been 
for many centuries. The farmer plants his 
rice paddie, irrigates it by hard manual 
labor, and lives in a farmhouse whose 
straw roof still resembles those on paint- 
ings centuries old. He wears the same 
clothes, and carries his produce on the 
same yoke pictured by Hiroshige and 
Hokusai. The cleanest looking man I ever 
remember seeing was an old Japanese 
farmer striding along with a bright new 
cone-shaped hat, scrubbed wooden clogs, 
with bright and shining white under- 
drawers, his black kimona tied up through 
his obi to permit free action, and finally 
standing, feet apart, looking at the famous 
sleeping cat at Nikko. 


* 


The woodwork in the interiors of the 
farmhouses is almost ebon black with the 
smoke of the charcoal fires, but the wood 
in the city house is a gradual, mellow, 
honey toning of the natural wood—colors 
we never get with stain. The wood floors, 
never knowing the indignity of leather 
and spikes, are polished like no wax floor 


.I ever saw. 


Every morning the Japanese housewife 
goes over the woodwork with a soft cloth, 
not a polish but just a dusting, to remove 
the surface dirt, and the result is both a 
surface and a color that would drive the 
average American architect mad _ with 
envy. 

You know the center of the Japanese 
room is the alcove called the tokonomo, 
where the kakemono and the flower ar- 
rangement are displayed. Strangely enough 
Japanese rooms do not look empty, per- 
haps because no two of them look exactly 
alike in spite of all the standardization. 
The differences are very minor, but to the 
trained eye they are very apparent. And 
further, a room occupied suddenly has 
cushions, a little table or two, and always 
a service of tea or a piece of work being 
done. But it is the thoughtful arrangement 
of flowers or evergreens that gives a deco- 
ration of life and form rarely found in our 
use of flowers. This seems to dominate the 
whole living space. Even the “thrown-in” 
style produces masterpieces, although only 
under the most severe self-discipline. This 
self-discipline and patience in creating 
beauty is interesting because the audience 
for each flower masterpiece is limited 
always to a very few. It is not like a 
painting on a scroll which can be put in 
its wooden box and stored away for a 
future viewing; it can only be held in the 
memory and satisfaction of creator and 
his immediate circle. 

It comes very near to the “ivory tower” 
in art, except that the care and thought- 
fulness are alike available for the large 
occasion as well as for the small. No one 
who has seen and appreciated the exquisite 
sense of relationship shown between pic- 
ture and flower group in a Japanese toko 
can but echo the words of Lafcadio 
Hearn: “I have come to understand the 
unspeakable loveliness of a solitary spray 
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of blossoms arranged as only a Japanese 
expert knows how to arrange it—not 
simply poking the spray into a vase, but 
by perhaps one whole hour’s labor of 
trimming and posing and daintiest manipu- 
lation—and therefore I cannot think now 
of what we Occidentals call a bouquet as 
anything but a vulgar murdering of 
flowers, an outrage upon the color sense, 
a brutality, an abomination.” 

We are apt to think that Japanese scale 
is very small, forgetting that the Japanese 
are very tiny in stature. Most of us, even 
the shortest, are Gullivers in Japan’s Lili- 
putia. If we place ourselves in the position 
of being less than five feet in height in- 
stead of our normal, we sense immediately 
that Japanese scale is often heroic and 
now and then superb—the famous bronze 
Buddha at Kamakura for instance. Always 
the relation of house to garden, of house 
to compound, is a beautiful one in relative 
scale. Nowhere are gardens more carefully 
designed. The house is never left on an 
ash heap. It is always given a setting in 
nature. The nature may be ten square 
feet or, as in a garden I saw, a bamboo 
grove in a space some twenty by forty 
feet in dimension. Here the stones, always 
such a considered and beautiful part of 
a Japanese garden, are simply stepping 
stones above the mossy earth, and a con- 
nection path for the three rooms fronting 
on the garden. The bamboo, of many 
types and heights, is the only planting 
within the garden, and as you sit on the 
mats the surrounding fences and houses, 
not more than twenty to forty feet away, 
are lost in the gloom of the bamboo grove. 
It is the garden of a famous woman novel- 
ist, a classic design for a writer. 

Nikko is the most beautiful shrine in 





the world. Some 300 years ago the Firs 
Tokogawa, Ieyasu, the shogun who wit )- 
drew Japan from contact with the rest of 
the world, having the wealth of Japan at 
his command, rightfully thought he shoud 
be granted a proper opportunity to achie\e 
immortality and so started the shrines and 
mausolea at Nikko. A most touching story 
is told of a poor baron who, wishing to 
make a present to this shrine, planted for 
25 miles the famous cryptomeria which 
line the roads leading to Nikko. 

These giant trees are very high, great 
columns rising from gray stones and rusli- 
ing water, and finally to roof over a great 
cathedral within which are colorful 
temples gay with lacquer, gold leaf and 
rich carving. 

To the Western eyes with a classical 
background these shrines, although in 
wood, recall a mental reconstruction of the 
Greek temples at Olympus and Delphi. 
The votive statues and lanterns line road 
and court; the color is rich and plentiful, 
and only acceptable because of the gray 
loveliness of the light that sifts down 
through the green branches a hundred or 
more feet overhead. 


* 


Years ago I followed Walter Pater’s 
Marius up into the hills of Etruria to the 
temple of Aesculapius, and recently as we 
slowly climbed up the worn gray steps 
into the compounds of the many shrines, 
listening, as we went, to the temple bells 
say “bong-g-g bong-g-g,” we both had the 
same sense of healing that comes of re- 
tirement from the turmoil of life, even 
though it be but momentary. Here, as at 
the famous shrine of Ise, there is a di- 
vinity rare in this world. 


WHY HASN’T THE R. I. B. A... .? 


From an editorial in The Architects’ Journal, London, December 21, 1939 


Substitute for the letters R1I.B.A. our 
own A.d.A., or, for that matter, the name 
of any professional society here or abroad 
and the editorial will lose nothing in 
pertinence, Ep. 





In last week’s issue of the Journal there 
appeared a statement by the A.A.S.T.A. 
[Association of Architects, Surveyors and 
Technical Assistants] about the R.1.B.A.’s 
handling the wartime situation of the 
building industry and architects. 

The A.A.S.T.A. statement charges the 
R.1.B.A. with lack of preparation for the 
war, with suspension of activity during the 
first weeks of war and with devoting its 
subsequent activities solely to the interests 
of the private practitioner. It asks for 
R.1.B.A. activities to be resumed and for 
reports on certain current problems to be 
prepared. 

The chief fact about the A.AS.T.A.’s 
criticisms of the R.1.B.A. and its handling 
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of the war emergency is the ease with 
which they can be explained away. Ex- 
plaining away has now become almost the 
wholetime job of the heads of most organi- 
zations—from the Government down- 
wards. 

It can be shown that the A.AS.T.A.’s 
charges are ill-timed, largely unjustified, 
and unfair. Indeed, the whole present situ- 
ation of architects and the building indus- 
try can be explained very clearly—while 
those in office can also truthfully claim 
that any post-mortem held now will delay 
the action needed to escape from that dis- 
tressing situation. This has happened be- 
fore many times in the history of archi- 
tectural practice. 

Nothing is more obvious about the 
R.I.B.A. than that in bad times three 
quarters of its membership will ask bit- 
terly, “What is the R.I.B.A. doing?”, 
while in normal times that same three 
quarters not only take no interest what- 
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er in the R.I.B.A., but are indignant if 

meone has been trying to help it do 

nething while they are not looking. 

Phis dreary repetition cannot be stopped 

less a majority of members of the 
_1.B.A. become fiercely convinced of three 

ings. First, that the R.I.B.A. at present 

a society designed for calm periods; sec- 
ud, that calms and crises will inevitably 
lternate in architectural practice; third, 
that preparing for crises needs something 
quite different in organization from any- 
thing required in calms... . 

Bluntly, what they need is Foresight— 
they want someone or something which 
can foresee events or trends of consequence 
to the profession and make preparations 
to meet them or to utilize them on behalf 
of architects. ... 

Foresight requires a man, or men, who 
are able to foresee trends out of the sight 
of the ordinary practicing architect. And 
here the R.I.B.A. and other professional 
societies repeatedly break down... . 

Nor is this all. Questions that need most 
careful foresight are usually controversial 
and often political. Really important mat- 
ters always are. 

Consider: the growth in the numbers of 
official architects is partly political. Hous- 


ing is political. Town planning reeks of 
politics and so does Ribbon Development, 
A.R.P. and slumps. . . . Yet developments 
of these questions, taken together, may 
easily decide in the fairly near future 
whether architects have large incomes or 
no incomes at all. 

All who think seriously about such prob- 
lems must realize that foreseeing and han- 
dling their architectural implications is as 
different from staging an R.I.B.A. dinner 
or appointing an assessor as digging pota- 
toes is different from brain surgery. Hav- 
ing realized this hard fact the members 
of the R.I.B.A. must make up their minds. 
They can have foresight if enough of them 
want it—but only if they are prepared to 
pay the price. 


* 


The price of being as prepared for future 
events as an influential and tolerably 
wealthy professional society can be, is the 
establishment of a foresight organization 
which will endure through calms as well 
as crises—and whose advice will be taken. 
This demands brains, whole time, half time 
and paid for. In it the two-hour labors of 
tired committee-men can have no useful 
pINee. . . + 


THE CASE FOR THE INSTITUTE 


Abridged from a document 


prepared for the A. T. A, at 


the direction of the Board of Directors by R. H. Shreve 


In these days when nothing is accepted 
merely because of its age, dignity or previ- 
ous achievements—in fact, when these at- 
tributes invite rather than preclude re- 
examination and appraisal, it may be 
proper to set down dispassionately the 
case for the one national organization of 
the American architectural profession, The 
\merican Institute of Architects. 

Its objectives are entirely professional. 
They are to promote the practical, the 
scientific and the esthetic efficiency of the 
profession, to advance education in archi- 
tecture, the allied arts and the sciences, 
and constantly to increase the service of 
the profession to society. 

The Institute comprises 71 self-govern- 
ing chapters and several affiliated State or- 
ganizations, all working in their respective 
districts under broad national policies fixed 
annually by the delegates in convention. 

Members of The Institute assigned to 
membership in local chapters find there 
and in regional meetings and conventions 
opportunity for meeting fellow profes- 
‘ionals and for discussion of problems of 
common interest. Through these personal 

ontacts are developed a broader know!l- 
dge of professional practice, the will to 
ork together in a common cause, and a 
ealization of the strength that a united 
iembership makes possible. 

It has established standards of ethical 
onduct which its members voluntarily 
igree to observe, and has led the way in 
securing laws in nearly every State for 
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the registration of architects, thereby pre- 
serving the status of the architect as a 
professional man and bringing to him the 
respect of the public. 

It is waging a hard and constant battle 
for the recognition of the architect in pub- 
lic work. It is keeping the architect before 
the public, and before those Governmental 
agencies charged with the erection of pub- 
lic buildings or with the financing of hous- 
ing operations. 

It has done and is doing a vast amount 
of work which maintains and enhances the 
professional reputation and the individual 
practice of every architect, whether or not 
he is an Institute member. 

That portion of the income of The Insti- 
tute which is derived from dues paid by 
its members, from sales of published docu- 
ments and from rents and interest, is used 
for operating purposes. The balance of 
income, that received from endowment 
funds and gifts, is used only for the pur- 
pose designated by the terms of each trust. 
There are more than a dozen such en- 
dowment funds having a combined capital 
of approximately $400,000. 

The Institute has developed, from years 
of experience, a recommended Schedule of 
Minimum Charges, which is not manda- 
tory but is recognized by the profession, 
the public, and the courts as a measure of 
fair compensation. 

The Institute issues the standard con- 
tract documents and other contract forms 
which are in widespread use throughout 


the country. These documents cover all of 
the business relationships of the architect, 
the owner, the contractor and the subcon 
tractor in building operations. 

It issues also a series of ethical docu 
ments which state the position of The 
Institute with regard to principles of pro 
fessional practice, to architectural com 
petitions, and to other similar subjects 

The Institute has active committees, 
whose personnel is representative of all 
sections of the country, engaged upon sub 
jects of general interest to the public and 
to the architectural profession, such as: 

The Committee on Housing, which has 
brought about closer cooperation between 
practicing architects, Government agencies 
dealing with the housing problem, the con 
struction industry, lending institutions and 
real estate interests. 

The Committee on Education, in coop 
eration with leading architectural schools, 
is continually studying a program for im 
proving the methods of architectural edu 
cation throughout the country. 

The Committee on Allied Arts has as its 
purpose the development of a program 
which is designed to bring about collabora 
tion and mutual regard between the archi 
tect, the landscape architect, the painter, 
the sculptor, and the craftsman—to the 
end that the architecture of America may 
hold true to all of the arts in which good 
architecture has its being. 

The Structural Service Department of 
The Institute, in collaboration with the 
Bureau of Standards, the American Stand 
ards Association, the American Society for 
Testing Materials, the National Fire Pro 
tection Association and similar organiza 
tions, gives to architects and others ac- 
curate data concerning materials and 
methods of construction. The Structural 
Service Department has developed an 
architectural index and filing system which 
is now in general use. As a result of col- 
laboration with the national organization 
of producers—The Producers’ Council— 
the national advertising documents of the 
makers of building materials and products 
have been improved, standardized in size, 
and indexed ready for the architect’s files. 

Through its Committee on Public In- 
formation The Institute acquaints the pub- 
lic with architects and architecture, pre- 
senting the value of an architect’s service 
from the esthetic as well as the practical 
point of view. Thousands of releases have 
been published pointing attention to work 
of the profession throughout the U.S. 


The Institute enjoys the friendly col- 
laboration and support of many Statewide 
groups and is actively promoting the or- 
ganization of others. 

Membership in The American Institute 
of Architects has come to be recognized 
publicly, even in the courts of the land, as 
a certificate of merit in the professional 
field. It possesses and it confers prestige 
in the eyes of the public and in the minds 
of clients. 

The Institute desires to be able to say 
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to the National Government, to the States, 
to city councils and commissions, and to 
the public, that when it speaks as a na- 
tional society or through one of its Chap- 
ters, or in collaboration with an affiliated 
State Association, it speaks for the archi- 
tects of the country or of the local com- 
munity, as the case may be. This means 
that the architect who is qualified to render 
that full measure of professional service 
which the client is entitled to receive, and 


who practices his profession honorably, 
should make that contribution to the gen- 
eral welfare and to the advancement of his 
profession which Institute membership im- 
plies. 


In all of this The Institute needs the 
active support of all architects. It will 
welcome into its membership every archi- 
tect who is willing to conform to its prin- 
ciples and participate in its program. 


‘esi CORBUSIER CONSIDERS THE NEW YORK 
SKYSCRAPER 


Excerpts from Legion d’'Honneur Magazine for October 1939 


More than thirty years ago, a little boy 
named Charles Edward Janneret, a boy 
with an eager spirit and clever, sensitive 
hands, became a pupil of the famous en- 
graver, L’Eplattenier. 

He was only a small boy, but he had 
revolutionary ideas. He dreamed of build- 
ing cities, so constructed that they would 
be flooded with all the light in the world. 
He spoke of his dreams to his friends, 
who advised him to continue his study 
of engraving, in which he showed so much 
promise, but the visions which filled his 
mind and his heart made engraving an 
unsatisfactory profession. In 1905 he 
made his choice, once and for all—archi- 
tecture. Charles Edward Janneret be- 
came Le Corbusier. 

In 1936, he toured the U. S. and South 
America, and on his American visit he 
wrote an original and interesting book 
entitled: “Quand les Cathédrales Etaient 
Blanches.” In this volume, Le Corbusier 
analyzes America and its people, consid- 
ering them from the point of view of a 
Frenchman. His reasoning and his opin- 
ions voice the logic of the Latin mind 
as he weighs the virtues and the defects 
of American character and life: 


* 


Here are some interesting passages from 
his book: 

. New York, the vertical city, the 
sign of the new age. It is a catastrophe, 
but a beautiful, dignified catastrophe in 
which a too hasty maturity overcame 
men of ability and of courage. But noth- 
ing is lost; New York struggles with its 
problems. Still wet with the perspiration 
of its labor, it pauses while sponging its 
brow, considers its work, and quickly 
declares: “I have made a mistake there. 
We must start all over again.” New York 
has such courage and such vigor that all 
of it can be pulled down, carted back to 
the stone yard, and something else still 
greater put in its place! ... 

The skyscrapers were not built with a 
serious and sober mind. They were a 
tribute to the work of an acrobat. The 
game was won—there stands the sky- 
scraper! The skyscraper here is not a 
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component part of a city, but rather a 
banner streaming into the blue, a rocket 
roaring into the sky, the plume on a 
headdress. 

From an office on the 56th floor, the 
immense night festival of New York un- 
rolls. No one can imagine it who has 
not seen it. Gigantic structures, flashing, 
reflecting an infinity of light that pours 
up, then down, forming a silhouette as 
uneven and fearful as the fever chart 
on the foot of a patient’s bed. Diamonds 
of light, diamonds, endless, incalculable 
in size and number... . 

New York is not a finished city. It is 
still growing, a city looking to the fu- 
ture. Today, it belongs to, has become 
a part of, the world. Without anyone ex- 
pecting it, New York has become a living 
ornament in the crown of the eternal 
cities—those cities some of which are only 
ruins and memories of an exalted past 
and some of which are not yet dead, only 
suffering from confinement in the narrow 
pattern of a past civilization. Here is 
nobility, here is grandeur of outline, a 
landscape expressive, lively, exciting. Here 
are the old wisdoms accumulated from 
century to century, blended together in 
a harmony which has overcome the con- 
trasts and contradictions of their vary- 
ing origins. Here, for example, is Paris, 
all periods and yet in gracious harmony 
—Gothic, Renaissance, the Grand Siécle, 
solid Louis XV and elegant soft pearl, 
shining topaz, radiant lapis, and sombre 
amethyst. New York is a great diamond, 
sharp and hard, sparkling, triumphant. 

New York entered into the family of 
world cities, not unobtrusively, quiet, but 
all at once. The American is a Janus— 
one head absorbed in the restlessness of 
adolescence, facing the problems of a 
youthful conscience, the other head the 
sure, victorious face of an Olympic hero, 
facing an ancient world that he will some 
day have strength to conquer. He is like 
an awkward young stranger in the ele- 
gance of a city salon, congenial, hard- 
working, but only amusing to the better 
established guests. Some day, however, 
his preparations completed, he will burst 
upon the world—to conquer. The future 
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is in his eyes—in the hard, steady flan e 
of pride which burns in them. 

New York is not a completed city. |t 
bubbles and spurts. On my next visit, it 
will be different. When I visit it again, 
they will say to me, “When you were 
here in 1930 or 1926 or 1920, was this 
here? Ah, truly, you do not know what 
effect that produced!” 

Architects go about with lowered heads. 
After having worked well, resolutely and 
with dignity, in the accepted styles, here 
they are hurled against the new demands 
of the modern spirit. Bad, very bad, and 
yet some success has been attained. The 
new style evolves without them, outside 
of them, shaped by events, by the strong 
inward force which carries on American 
enterprise. Happenings, debatable, curi 
ous, amusing, or thrilling, occur in full 
view of everyone. Three hundred meters 
high in the stone, iron, and glass reaching 
into the magnificent blue sky of New 
York there is such an event transpiring 
as is entirely new in human history— 
such an event as legend recalls only one 
before in the building of Babel. . . 


* 


Neatness is an American virtue. No 
dust, no dirt. The sea wind sweeps in- 
cessantly across the clear ocean sky. The 
offices are clean. The bathrooms, the 
shops, the hotels sparkle with cleanliness. 
Restaurants, bars are resplendent. The em 





ployes and attendants are impeccable in 
gleaming white. Food is wrapped in shin 
ing cellophane. No dust—actual or sym- 
bolic—disturbs the neat newness even of 





universities whose buildings have pat- 
terned after ancient Gothic. 

Oh, Paris wineshop, you have deceived 
me with your tarnished charm! You are 
too old, too old, saddening! Not even the 
cleanliness of the old! 

There is a real pattern in American 
neatness. 

Those who clean their clothes, scour 
their houses, and scrub their window 
panes have a different code from those 
who cultivate dirt and dust. To prove 
that they are the inheritors of an ancient 
culture, the latter preserve the cracks, 
the tarnish, and, even worse, they try 
to establish a taste for tarnish, a love 
for the old, and hammer out modern 
“wrought iron” and stain and darken the 
new woodwork of their apartments. 

True culture shows itself in fresh linen 
and clean art... . 

The New York skyscrapers are too 
small and they are too numerous. They 
are a token of new dimensions, of new 
implements—a proof also that hence- 
forth everything can be undertaken along 
entirely new lines, vast and high. 

They are sublime, naive, idiotic. | 
worship the enthusiasm which succeeded 
in projecting them into the heavens. At 
the Olympics, the pole vaulters broke 
worldwide records. Skyscraper records— 

For the present the skyscrapers are 
greater than the architects. 
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Saturday, December 16—A two and a 
half million dollar drawing room is news, 
even though it is bequeathed rather than 
being created. It belonged to Mrs. A. 
Hamilton Rice, a daughter of William L. 
Elkins whose first husband was George D. 
Widener, had been in her New York home 
at 901 Fifth Avenue, and was opened to 
the public today in the Philadelphia Mu- 
scum of Art. Considered one of the finest 
examples of the Louis XVI _ period, its 
paneling, Beauvais tapestries, furniture, 
sculpture, Savonnerie carpet, lusters and 
Sevres porcelains represent the discrimi- 
nating collector’s efforts covering many 


years. 


Monday, December 18.—The competitive 
principle has in a few short years become 
firmly entrenched among the mural paint- 
ers. So much so that their National Society 
of Mural Painters is up in arms against 
a conspicuous departure from the princi- 
ple. Last spring Congress set aside $30,000 
for a painting of The Signing of the Con- 
stitution. It appointed a committee (Vice 
President Garner, Speaker Bankhead and 
Architect of the Capitol, David Lynn) to 
consult with the Commission of Fine Arts 
and select an artist. The Commission 
recommended five men (Henry Meyer, 
George Harding, James O'Mahoney, Regi- 
nald Marsh, John Stewart Curry) and the 
alternative of a national competition. 
Messrs. Garner, Bankhead and Lynn ap- 
parently were unconvinced by either sug- 
gestion and commissioned Howard 
Chandler Christy to paint the picture. 
\nd the National Society takes to the war 
path, emphasizing the fact that its pro- 
lest is not against the artist but against 
the method by which he was chosen. A 
remarkably close parallel to the Jefferson 
\lemorial. 


Wednesday, December 20.—Every time I 
learn the answer to some troublesome 
“why is an isonometric?” 
another mystery rears its head. This 
ime it is “Mural Conceptualism.” One 
wild label it a new art movement and be 
eht, but I for one would never have sus- 
ected its origin as the California Bay 
‘tegion. Alfred Frankenstein of the San 
ancisco Chronicle says that the name 


iestion—such as 


‘ntifies “the making of panels and con- 
uctions and unclassifiable gadgets and 
dads in highly abstract modern style, 
e decorative artist and the constructive 
chitect collaborating to a common end.” 
nd The Art Digest lists among the col- 
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laborating architects, Gardner Dailey, 
Richard Neutra, Frank Lloyd Wright and 
William Wurster. On another page of this 
issue (page 94) Richard Neutra has a go 
at letting us all in on it. 


Friday, December 22.—Two or three years 
ago The League inaugurated the custom 
of a pre-Christmas party which we cele 
brated again today at luncheon. The tra- 
dition seems to be strengthening mightily, 
for The League rooms were crowded as 
they have perhaps never been, with archi- 
tects, sculptors, painters, decorators and 
their consorts. No speeches, no formality, 
but continuous incidental music and a 
singing of Christmas carols that must have 
made Pershing Square ring. As in past 
years, George Licht and his cohorts from 
the Delano & Aldrich offices specialized 
on loud and sustained Amens. 

We at Tue Forum had our own open 
house during the afternoon in a décor of 
colored balloons—and again to an accom- 
paniment of more or less successful choral 


singing. 


* 


Saturday, December 23.—Daniel Paul Hig- 
gins, whose firm (Eggers & Higgins) is 
rumored to have more millions of dollars 
worth of architecture on the boards than 
any other office along the Eastern Sea 
board, never has enough work to keep 
him busy. His latest diversion was the 
writing of a book. Not a_ particularly 
heavy tome, but still a book—‘How to 
Build,” published by the National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference and sold for two 
bits. With the collaboration of Clyde R. 
Place, Elwyn Seelye, John P. H. Perry 
and C. J. Sullivan, the author explains 
for the layman and professional the aids, 
contractural relations and sequence of 
operations involved in a successful build- 
ing venture. 


Wednesday, December 27.—Julian Clar- 
ence Levi is well out in front as the most 
decorated architect. Just elected president 
of the American Group of the Société des 
Architectes Diplomés par le Gouvern- 
ment, he was recently made an Officier of 
the Legion of Honor of France. He holds 
the Medal of Honor of the French Minis- 
try of Public Health, and is an Officier de 
L’Instruction Publique. Sweden has made 
him a Knight of the first class of the 
Royal Order of the North Star. When re- 
proached at luncheon today for his mo- 
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nopoly of decorations, he insisted that 
while decorated he is still not decorative. 
Friday, December 29—Kenneth Black, 
who delivered an interesting lecture on 
Modern Architectural Theory at the De- 
troit Institute of Arts recently, said that 
“Washington is regarded by most mod- 
ernists as a hotbed of archaic architec 
ture.” If he had really known his 
gardening he might have said coldframe. 


Sunday, December 381,— After having 
heard about Ouspensky’s Tertium Or 
ganum off and on ever since Claude Brag 
don and Nicholas Bessaraboff translated 
it from the Russian twenty years ago, I 
borrowed Henry Shepley’s copy and dug 
into it. Anyone needing some setting-up 
exercises for his brain will find them here. 
When Ouspensky leaves, for the moment, 
his discussion of the fourth dimension to 
explore the fifth, the stretching of one’s 
brain cells becomes almost audible. For- 
tunately the chapters are short, and one 
of them is usually enough at a sitting if 
the old bean is not to be put to the risk 
of severe cramps. 

If the subject and purpose of Tertinm 
Organum happen to be still unknown 
to you, let me quote from Bragdon’s im- 
troduction: 

“Such a title says, in effect: ‘Here is a 
book which will reorganize all knowledge. 
The Organon of Aristotle formulated 
the laws under which the subject thinks; 
the Novum Organum of Bacon, the laws 
under which the object may be known; 
but The Third Canon of Thought ex 
isted before these two, and ignorance of 
its laws does not justify their violation. 
Tertium Organum shall guide and govern 
human thought henceforth, ” 


Tuesday, January 2.—Concrete having 
been used by man as a building material 
since the days of ancient Rome, one would 
think that we might have come to know 
pretty much all about it by now. Yet 
along comes Karl Billner with aerocrete, 
then with the vacuum concrete process; 
we discover the aid of vibration; waste 
molds; plywood forms; and now Professor 
Ernst A. Hauser of Massachusetts Tech 
goes microscopic and indicates that we 
haven’t even a bowing acquaintance with 
the cement particle itself. He separates 
and grades cement particles by centrifugal 
whirling, regards them very much as we 
differentiate the fine, mediim, and coarse 
aggregates. “Uniform size of cement par- 
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ticles results in weaker structures than if 
well graded sizes are used,” he tells us. 
“Not only is mechanical packing influ- 
enced, but chemical reactivity will also 
depend on size and surface of the grains. 
The smaller particles will react faster 
with the added water and harden faster. 
This reaction evolves considerable heat 
which, if not checked by the presence of 
larger particles, can cause boiling off of 
water and result in cracks and air pockets.” 


Thursday, January 4—Following along in 
a series started last year, Columbia’s 
School of Architecture put on a good show 
of student work in the Architectural 
League’s main gallery today. At an over- 
flowing luncheon Dean Arnaud gave a 
clear presentation of the School’s aims 
and teaching methods. Yale, Princeton, 
Pennsylvania and Syracuse have each told 
us their stories and have backed these 
stories up with evidence in the form of 
drawings and models. When the educators 
are not present, one frequently hears that 
“they are not teaching the boys the way 
we were taught”—which is undoubtedly 
true, for they are teaching them better. 
No one, however, has as yet had the con- 
viction and temerity to challenge, at the 
time it was officially expressed, the phil- 
osophy and techniques of any of these 
schools, 


* 


Saturday, January 6—New York’s Civil 
Service Commission has been trying for 
nearly three months to find a city plan- 
ning director, salary $6,000 per annum 
and upward. Sounds pretty good until you 
learn what you must have and be: “1) 
architectural or engineering degree; 2) at 
least 10 years recent satisfactory practical 
experience, of which at least 5 years must 
have been in a responsible position in a 
governmental, regional or other city plan- 
ning agency involving direct supervision 
and full responsibility for coordination 
with other public agencies—or a satisfac- 
tory equivalent; 3) marked ability to or- 
ganize, direct and coordinate work and 
to obtain cooperation from subordinates 
or affiliated organizations or agencies; 4) 
marked capacity for original research or 
for the administration of research and 
of the application of such research to city 
planning; 5) a thorough knowledge of 
statistical and economic research methods 
and procedure and skill in the graphic 
and written presentation of research data; 
6) ability to analyze data, draw conclu- 
sions therefrom and prepare reports or 
monographs; 7) marked ability to recog- 
nize the possibilities for fruitful research 
and investigations along new lines and to 
plan, supervise and coordinate such in- 
vestigations; 8) approved administrative 
leadership of a high order and demon- 
strated sound, critical judgment in the 
evaluation of economics, statistical and 
research data; a knowledge of basic con- 
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ditions affecting city planning in New 
York City and of city planning research 
methods and sources applicable to New 
York City is desired.” 

Gentlemen, had you thought of Bob 
Moses? 


Tuesday, January 9—New York’s Mu- 
seum of Modern Art moved into its new 
home on West 53rd Street last May. To- 
day they are remodeling the first floor, 
tearing down most of a long wall to gain 
a twelve-foot corridor. No lack of fore- 
sight on the part of the architects—just 
an overwhelming insistence on the part of 
the public to have a look. The Picasso 
Exhibition, just closed drew an average 
of 1,864 per day for 54 days; on one Sun- 
day, the high of 4,694. The previous Van 
Gogh Exhibition drew an average of 2,055 
per day for 60 days, with a high for its 
last Sunday of 5,969. 

Art seems to be on the wing—or is it 
showmanship? 


Washington, Thursday, January 11—They 
say the Smithsonian Institution has a 
George Washington in white’ marble 
tucked away, and that it may be brought 
out on the Capitol grounds to replace the 
bronze John Marshall, now moving over 
to the Supreme Court. My money says 
no. Why?—because G. W. wears no shirt 
under his Roman toga and his toes wrig- 
gle out through strap sandals. 


Saturday, January 13—America is doing 
a lot of looking at art these days but 
isn’t buying much of it. If the artists 
can’t sell some substantial part of what 
they paint the supply is going to dwindle 
—likewise the artists. The American Fed- 
eration of Arts feels that a little sales 
pressure is needed. Two schemes are to 
be tried. Under the first, each exhibitor 
renting one of the circuit shows is free 
to choose one work for his collection. 
This he receives after the circuit is com- 
pleted. Under the second scheme, if he 
rents a show and either buys or sells 
from it, his rental fee is refunded in pro- 
portion. To ease up the pressure some- 
what, artist and dealer agree to exchange 
the work purchased, within a year and at 
the price paid, for another work by the 
same artist. The Federation feels that it 
is about time the public adds to its es- 
tablished habit of looking, the more fruit- 
ful habit of digging into its jeans. 


Monday, January 15—The case of 
“Eleanor Curran vs. the Board of Esti- 
mate, William Gehron et al.” has held the 
attention of the profession in New York 
City for some months. Behind Eleanor 
Curran, plaintiff, stood the Civil Service 
Chapter of the F.A.E.C.T. Behind Wil- 
liam Gehron stood the New York Chap- 
ter, A.LA. The plaintiff contended that 
the City Charter limits the employment 
of private architects to consultive capaci- 
ties (Subdivision 4, Section 683 of Chap- 
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ter 26: “The department [of Public Works} 
may employ qualified architects in pyi- 
vate practice as consultants in connection 
with buildings the cost of which shall ex. 
ceed $100,000 and such consulting or 
advisory service shall be performed under 
the supervision of the department”). Wil- 
liam Gehron had been employed by the 
Department for the preparation of con- 
tract plans, specifications and the super- 
vision of construction of a building at 
Harlem Hospital. Thus the case hinged on 
the legal interpretation of “as consultants.” 

In the Court’s decision, denying the 
plaintiff's motion, the history of the Char- 
ter provisions was cited. Originally Sec- 
tion 683 was mandatory in that it read: 
“It shall be the duty of the department 
to employ qualified architects in private 
practice for all architectural service in 
connection with structures or projects the 
cost of which shall exceed $100,000, and 
such service shall be performed under the 
supervision of the department.” Before 
the Charter went into effect, and follow- 
ing an emergency message from the Gov- 
ernor to the Legislature, sent at the re- 
quest of the Mayor of New York City, 
Subdivision 4 was amended to read as in 
the paragraph above. The Mayor’s request 
stated that “This act (the proposed 
amendment) is clearly for the purpose of 
clarifying a provision . . . which was in- 
tended to be permissive and not manda- 
tory as now worded.” In approving the 
bill after its passage the Governor also 
took occasion to point out that “this bill 
would remove the rigidity of the provi- 
sions and insert a flexible method.” The 
Court ruled that the term “consultant,” 
as defined by “an impressive array of 
architects,” does not connote any speci- 
fic limitation of such consultant’s services 
and that these services may and often do 
extend to the preparation of complete 
plans and specifications and the superin- 
tendence and supervision of construction 
work. 


* 


The case has not been appealed. 
F.A.E.C.T. disavows any intention of at- 
tempting a monopoly for Civil Service 
employes over New York’s public works. 
The Federation does favor the method 
employed by the U. S. Public Buildings 
Administration — selecting architects in 
private practice through national com 
petitions to serve as consultants in the 
preparation of drawings and specifications 
by the Office of the Supervising Archi- 
tect. Such procedure, in F.A.E.C.T.’s 
opinion, insures selection of an archi 
tect on merit, the infusion of fresh ideas 
into permanent government staffs, ade- 
quate remuneration for the private prac- 
titioner and economies of production in- 
herent in the preparation of working 
drawings by a permanent staff of experts. 

It is a large question and one deserving 
of a wider and franker discussion than it 
has as yet received. 
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Color photo, Richard Averill Smith, Courtesy Universal Atlas Cement Co. 


CEILING, constructed entirely from precast architectural concrete 
slabs, which also acted as a form for the structural concrete floor 
above, exposed to the weather in the Department of Justice Building, 


Washington, D. C. Zantzinger and Borie, Architects, slabs by Studio 
of John J. Earley, Washington. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SLABS 


The introduction of a new exterior material of universal 
application comes as near as a construction development 
can to the man-bites-dog definition of news. Building has 
changed vastly in the past fifty years, but few rivals have 
appeared to challenge the age-old place of wood, brick, and 
stone as staple wall facings; outwardly, building technique 
has marked time. 

Main reason for this is probably the severe conditions 
which exterior materials must withstand, and the conserv- 
atism which this engenders. Facing materials are the shock- 
troops in Building’s perpetual battle with the elements, and 
must bear the brunt of the repeated assaults of sun, wind, 
and water, as well as extremes of temperature. For this 
reason, the tendency has been to hold to time-tested mate- 
rials for general exterior use despite the progress of newly 
developed products elsewhere. But it is also the reason that 
the acceptance of a synthetic wall facing is long overdue. 
For, while natural and semi-natural substances may have a 
fortuitous combination of properties which in the main 
meet such stringent requirements, only a scientifically con- 
ceived synthesis of several substances can possess each 
desirable property to exactly the required extent. Architec- 
tural concrete slabs are such a synthesis: an intimate com- 
bination of cement, stone, and steel with the virtues of all 


three. Factory fabricated, they combine the density, plas- 
ticity, and strength of reenforced concrete made under con- 
trolled conditions with the wearing properties and attrac- 
tive appearance of crushed-stone aggregates. Shaped in the 


mo 


mold to any desired profile and the surprising thinness of a 
bare two inches, they may be used in almost any size with- 
out fear of weakness or excess weight. Midway in price 
between brick and stone, they have the former’s versatility 
while bettering the latter’s variety. 

More than any other, the man responsible for the develop- 
ment of the slabs is Washington craftsman-in-concrete John 
Joseph Earley. Huge, soft-spoken, and prolific, Earley at 58 
is well known to architects. His works include the colorful 
Church of the Sacred Heart (Washington), which won him 
the A.I.A. medal for craftsmanship in 1936. 

Behind every important development is a basic concept, 
and behind Earley’s development of the slab form is the 
conception of the ideal wall facing as a weather-resisting, 
decorative covering. It is thus an engineer's translation of 
the design-phrase “skin treatment” into a specification for 
a tough, attractive hide. And while many materials in com- 
mon use conform to this definition to some degree, architec- 
tural concrete slabs have been deliberately designed to 
express it to the maximum attainable extent. 
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Richard Averill Smith, Courtesy Universal Atlas Cement Co. 


At first glance, this is likely to seem an overstatement. A series of 
looks, however, reveals the fact that this new facing extends every 
one of the physical and economic boundaries to which the designer 
has long been accustomed. Its color, pattern, texture, shape, size, 
and strength may be varied at will to an extent far beyond that 
of most building materials, and—in the case of some of these prop- 
erties—beyond even that of specialty items. Indeed, its governing 
limitation for some time is likely to be the designer’s imagination 
and his ability to harmonize its new possibilities with prevailing 
design standards rather than the limits of practicability. 

In order to acquire the “feel” of a new material, one must become 
familiar with its various properties and possibilities, gain some 
knowledge of the manner in which it is produced, and study the 
way it has been employed by others. To this excellent rule, the 
architectural concrete slab is no exception; in fact, its very unique- 
ness makes the task doubly difficult, and at the same time multi- 
plies the reward. The design possibilities opened up by its versa- 
tility, coupled with its relative economy, warrant the serious 
examination of architects everywhere. 


COLOR 

Architectural concrete slabs owe their appearance to the hues of 
the exposed aggregates, set off against a matrix of white cement. 
Color is therefore limited only by the shades of aggregate avail- 
able. Since these may be effectively combined to produce inter- 
mediate shades and may include vitreous as well as natural mate- 
rials, the range of color which may be obtained is so broad that it 
has as yet been only partially explored, and is capable of meeting 
the most exacting requirements. An interesting advantage of the 
method is that colors are blended by what is known as the “addi- 
tive” process—juxtaposition of pure color-spots sufficiently small 
in scale to combine visually—rather than the “subtractive” process, 
as is the case in the mixture of pigments. Those who are familiar 
with the stipple technique of the early Impressionists will remem- 
ber the brilliance and clarity which this phenomenon imparts, espe- 
cially to secondary colors. Another advantage is that the designer’s 
original conception is protected by the assurance of permanent, 
non-fading hues. 

Still another factor which contributes to the brilliance and 
clarity of the colors obtained with the exposed aggregates used 
in the slabs is that their small size and jagged shape results in 
their catching and refracting light from all directions, giving the 
surface a subdued “sparkle” which is highly distinctive. 

This freedom in the use of color includes, of course, the freedom 
to use no color at all. Architects have been limited in their choice 
of exterior color for so long that they have made a virtue of this 
necessity, and it may be some time before we become accustomed 
to the use of the vivid colors which this new product permits—at 
least for large surfaces. In the meanwhile, quieter tones in simula- 
tion of natural materials are readily available. And, since relatively 
smal] quantities of material, which may be made from scrap, are 
used in the manufacture of the slabs, choice is very little restricted 
by the cost of the aggregate. It therefore makes little difference 
whether or not native stones are used, while an incidental result of 
the development of the slabs has been the revival of the working 
of local quarries which had been abandoned as unfit for further 
cutting. 
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COLORED AGGREGATES, used in construct. 
ing the slabs for the Department of 
Justice ceiling shown on preceding page, and 
sample panel made from the same aggregates 
showing pattern work. In addition to natural 
stones in various colors, various ceramics 
and vitreous enamels are used to obtain a 
wide range of colors, set off by a matrix of 
white cement. Since aggregates are merely 
crushed, and need not be cut or polished, 
hard stones not heretofore available for ar. 
chitectural purposes, such as quartz, may 
be used. 





Richard Averill Smith 
COMMERCIAL buildings of all kinds may be faced with the slabs at 
a cost midway between brick and stone. Upper picture, Squibb Lab 
oratories, New Brunswick, N. J., Sherley W. Morgan, Architect. Lowe! 
picture, Normandy Office Building, Washington, D. C., Harve) 
Warwig, Architect. Slabs for both jobs by John J. Earley, Washington. 
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PATTERN 

Equally variable with color, the introduction of pattern treatments 
adds but little to the cost. Simple bands and squares require less 
work both in the construction of the mold and in placing the mate- 
rial, but intricate designs, lettering, etc., may be formed with sur- 
prising fidelity at reasonable expense. Relief pattern is even more 
readily obtained than flat, since relief molds simplify the job of 
placing the different colored aggregates during the manufacturing 
process. 

Pattern work may be reproduced from sculptor’s models by 
plaster casts set in the molds, or built-up with various materials 
from dimension or full-size drawings. In its simplest form, it is 
achieved by securing sheet materials of proper shape and _ thick- 
ness to the bottom of the mold in such a way as to create 
recessed designs in the face of the finished slab. These are readily 
picked-out in different colors, since the background color may 
be troweled flush with the top of the raised pattern piece and 
concrete containing the colored aggregate spread over the top 
without regard for outline. 

Where separation of color on a flush surface is desired, this is 
obtained by constructing plastic “dams” outlining the color work 
on the bottom of the form, and removing these after the colored 
concrete has had time for its initial set, but before troweling on 





Richard Averil Smith 


HOUSES, prefabricated from structural slabs 
in color and black and white, were an early 
and successful experiment of John J. Earley, 
pioneer in the development of the new mate- 
rial. Those shown in these pictures have 
been standing in Silver Springs, Md., for five 
years, offer convincing testimony to the per- 
manence and non-fading properties of the 
exposed aggregate surface, as well as the 
strength of the units themselves. In this 
instance, steel windows were cast in the 
slabs at the time of manufacture, simplify- 
ing the process of assembly at the site, 
while reenforced ribs on the back of the 
Slabs act as the structural framework sup- 
porting floors and roof. J. R. Kennedy, 
Architect. 





INDUSTRIAL buildings, including refacing work as in this example, offer a broad field for the use of the } 
new material. Here, as shown by the detail on the right, flat slabs are used to cover existing projections, ies 
the space between being filled with poured concrete. Wire Rope Corp. 


of America, New Haven, Conn., j P| 
Leo F. Caproni, Architect. ‘‘Mo-Sai”’ slabs by Dextone Co., New Haven. t ; j 





ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SLABS 


the background material. In this way, intricate patterns con- 
taining a number of different colors may be gradually built up. 
Since color and pattern work extends to a depth of Y in. or 
more in the finished surface, it is as permanent as the slab itself. 
All kinds of lettering, in practically any size, may be executed 
in the same way. 


TEXTURE 

The surface appearance of the exposed aggregates used in the slabs 
is only partially conveyed by photographs. Generally, it is made up 
of a myriad of tiny, irregular stone chips averaging about 44 in. in 
maximum dimension, and closely grouped. Interstices are slightly 
recessed by the brush-and-acid cleaning which the slabs receive 
after their removal from the mold, and the stone chips are slightly 
tilted in various directions, resulting in a richly textured surface 
‘which, however, is held firmly in plane by the flat surface of the 
mold. Degrees of texture may be varied from smooth to rough 
with different sized aggregates without destroying the fundamental 
flatness of the resulting surface. 

The use of ground and polished finishes, such as are employed in 
cast stone work to imitate polished granite, are in general not rec- 
ommended for the slabs, because of the considerable cost of finish- 
ing large areas, returns, etc., in this way, but polished cast stone 
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Color photo, Richard Averill Smith, Courtesy Universal Atlas Cement Co. 
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may be utilized for base courses, decorative bands, and other detail 
work if desired. 


SHAPE 

It is in the property of shape that the basic concept behind the 
development of the slabs acquires its greatest importance. Funda- 
mentally, the slabs are designed as a covering for other materials 
—a protective surface for the building structure in the form of a 
membrane. As such, they may be “wrapped” around corners, win- 
dow reveals, sills and heads, and over parapet copings, thus mini- 
mizing the need for flashings, spandrel waterproofing, and separate 
sills. Lugs may be formed in accordance with the architect’s details 
to receive steel windows, door bucks, and other materials; in multi- 
storied buildings, spandrels, extending from one window head to 
the sill above, may be made in a single piece. This has the effect 
not only of reducing the cost of the finished wall, but also of im- 
proving its appearance and weather-resisting quality. It permits an 
exterior of a single, uniform material, where heretofore a combina- 
tion of several was often necessary. 

Decorative elements are formed with equal ease. Columns, pilas- 
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DETAIL, showing color and pattern work 
used in the Heidlebach Co. store, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Thinness of the slabs permits 
refacing without disturbing existing walls. 
J. R. Kennedy, Architect. Slabs by Studio of 
John J. Earley, Washington. 
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ters, cornices, fluted and ornamental profiles, as well as pierced 
designs and grillework are cast in appropriate molds at relatively 
low cost, especially where the same element is repeated a number 
of times. Due to the use of heavy wire reenforcement, and the care 
with which even simple slabs are cast, work of surprising delicacy 
and fidelity is successfully carried out. 

The ideal slab shape, from the manufacturing standpoint, consists 
of a large, flat area with the members at right angles to the main 
surface comparatively short, and such shapes are naturally some- 
what less expensive than those more difficult to fabricate. Repeti- 
tion of identical units, while contributing to eecnomy up to a cer- 
tain point, should not be made a fetish, since in the event of a 
large order for a given unit additional molds will probably be made 
up to speed the process of manufacture, and a certain amount of 
dismantling of the mold is almost always necessary in order to 
remove each slab cast. 

Physical limitations on the shape of the slabs are few, the only 
important restriction being against solid projections on the face 
such as cornices, which should not exceed twice the slab thickness, 
or four inches, unless hollowed out and reenforced. Bear in mind 
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cast 


HUGE, curved, lintel-slab used in the con- 
struction of this factory office in New 
Haven, Conn., which also acted as the 
exterior and bottom form for the reenforced 
concrete structural lintel, as well as an 
identifying sign. Note also curved and L- 
shaped corner units, and relatively small 
number of joints in the finished job. Brown 
and Von Beren, Architects. ‘“‘Mo-Sai’’ slabs 
by Dextone Co., New Haven. 
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ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SLABS 


1. 


GENESIS of an architectural concrete slab is shown by the series of pictures above and at the 
right. 1. shows pile of stone aggregates, ready to be crushed to required fineness for use in the 
slabs, 2. workman forming slab reenforcement from galvanized steel mesh with an electric spot- 
welder, and 3. bottom of mold being shellacked in preparation for use. In 4., the required amount 
of facing material, containing the decorative aggregates, has been deposited in the mold in 
such a way as to indicate the stiffness of the mix, while in 5. it is being troweled smooth to 
the level of the top of the raised strips on the bottom of the form which are to form recessed color- 
stripes on the face of the finished slab. In 6., concrete containing colored aggregates has been 
troweled over these strips, and in 7. the outer layer completed, sideboards set in place to form 
return ends, and the reenforcing mesh secured in position by 2 x 4 sleepers. In 8., backing material 
has been applied, completing the work of placing the concrete, and in 9. the slab, in this case a 
spandrel, has been removed from the form and the surface cleaned to expose the aggregate. 10. 
shows a number of slabs curing in the yard outside the plant. 


10. 
that the success of the casting and curing process depends to a 
large part on the thinness of the finished product, and avoid bulky 
sections which might interfere with these operations. 


SIZE 

Practically the only limit which controls maximum size is con- 
venience in handling during manufacture, shipment to the job, and 
erection. Slabs up to 30 ft. in length have been fabricated and 
erected with no great difficulty, and doubtless still larger items 
could be successfully handled if good reason existed for so doing. 
As a rule of thumb, but by no means as an absolute limit, a maxi- 
mum of 100 sq. ft. of surface may be taken as governing ordinary 
work. One of the important virtues of architectural concrete slabs 
is their large size, and this should be taken advantage of wherever 
possible. 


STRENGTH 


The concrete used in slab manufacture is unusually dense and 
strong, and slabs are reenforced with heavy welded mesh through- 
out. Result is a product which, while not intended for struc- 
tural purposes except when combined with poured concrete, is 
thoroughly capable of withstanding any of the stresses to which 
it may properly be subjected in performing its function in a com- 
pleted building. Loops for anchoring the slab to the backing mate- 


FEBRUARY 


Pictures 1,2,3,and 10, Studioof J. Barley, Washington, D.C 
Balance from the Deztone Co., New Haven, Conn. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 








BRIDGE, on the Merritt Parkway, near Westport, Conn., under construction. Slabs are used 


Designed by George L. 
slabs were manufactured by the 


as a decorative outer form for mass concrete in the abutments. 
Dunkelberger, Conn. State Highway Dept., the ‘‘Mo-Sai”’ 
Dextone Co., New Haven, Conn. 





APPROVAL, by the U. S. Navy, of the use of the slabs for the huge 
David W. Taylor Model (Ship-Testing) Basin building, Carderock, 
Md. (above and below), marked an important stage in their develop- 
ment, as well as their first large-scale use as an exterior form for 
structural concrete. Designed by Rear Admiral Ben Moreell, U. S. N., 
slabs are by the Dextone Co., New Haven, Conn., John J. Earley, 
of Washington, Consultant. 





ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SLABps 

















rial or supporting framework, and for bracing when the slabs are 
used as forms for poured concrete, are welded directly to the 
reenforcing mesh. 


ERECTION 

Architectural concrete slabs are employed in building in several 
different ways, but in each case the technique of fixing in place 
‘varies but slightly. In new work, they may be used as a facing for 
structural masonry, hung on a structural frame and backed-up 
with masonry units, or used as the outer form for structural con- 
crete. In each of these applications, the slab itself remains much 
the same, the only difference being in the type and positioning of 
the anchoring devices provided. Where slabs are used as forms 
for structural concrete, the bond obtained is so good that half 
the slab thickness may be considered as structurally effective. In 
the refacing of existing structures, to which the slabs are particu- 
larly adapted because of their thinness, the method of application 
is adapted to the conditions encountered—where it is desired to 
cover existing projections with a flat wall, for instance, this has 
been done by filling the resulting cavity between the projecting 
elements with concrete. 

Joints are usually made 14 in. to %¢ in. in thickness and pointed 
with white or colored cement mortar, as in ordinary masonry. 
Where required, expansion joints are readily formed and may be 
calked with mastic. Erection is usually handled by regular masons, 
and requires no special skill or training, but must, of course, be 
adequately supervised to assure the accurate setting which the use 
of a large-sized unit requires. 

In addition to their use as an exterior wall facing, the slabs are 
well adapted to monumental interiors, and for decorative ceilings, 
especially where these are exposed to the weather. In the latter 
instance, the slabs may be usefully employed as a form for the 
structural concrete floor or roof above. Specialty items, such as 
railings, radiator enclosures, and even fixed furniture may be made 
up to match architectural concrete interiors or exteriors. 
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HOUSE FOR J. MARSHALL HUBBARD, WEST HARWICH, MASS. DAVID J. ABRAHAMS, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE FOR J. MARSHALL HUBBARD, WEST HARWICH, MASS. 
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All photos, Harold A. Willoughby & Associates 
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)AVID J. ABRAHAMS, ARCHITECT 
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BEDROOM 
LIVING ROOM 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 











Chiefly by meticulous attention to detail, the architect has succeeded in recreat- 


ng the character of early Colonial work to an extraordinary degree in this house. 
Particularly striking are the enormous chimney and the change in wall materials 
from clapboards to shingle, the latter being a fairly common feature in old houses 
to which later additions were made. Despite the emphasis on archeological 
orrectness, however, the plan seems quite suitable for present-day requirements. 
(he four main bedrooms are evenly divided between the two floors, and the 
iaid’s room is given all needed privacy by the separate stair to the kitchen. The 
formal arrangement of the main elements of the house fits well into the 
inusually attractive surroundings. Cubage: 40,400. Cost: $17,000. 
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FOUNDATION: Walis—concrete blocks. 
Cellar floor—3 in. concrete over sand and 
gravel fill. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—New England 
braced frame, 2 x 4 in. studs, 79 in. sheath- 
ing, covered with cedar shingles and clap- 
boards. Interior partitions—2 x 4 in. studs, 
gypsum lath and plaster, Atlantic Gypsum 
Products Co. Floor construction—Jjoists, sub- 
floor and fir and pine finish flooring. Ceilings— 
gypsum lath and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt felt and cedar 
shingles. 

CHIMNEY: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—l16 oz. 
copper. Ducts—26 gauge galvanized iron. 
WINDOWS: Sash—stock wood, Unique Win- 
dow Balance Co. balances. Glass—single 
strength, quality B. 

STAIR: Treads—oak. Risers and stringers— 
white pine. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Living room—white 
pine. Bedrooms and halis—fir. Kitchen and 
bathrooms—linoleum, Armstrong Cork Co. 
WALL COVERINGS: Living room—white 
pine and plaster; remainder—plaster. 
WOODWORK: All white pine. 
HARDWARE: Wrought iron. 

PAINTING: Exterior walls—stain, Samuel 
Cabot, Inc. 

ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—60 ampere and BX. Switches—Hart 
& WHegeman. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — Hot 
Point, Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co. Refrigerator—General Electric Co. Sink 
—American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures— 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Hot and 
cold water pipes—brass. Pump and tank— 
Westco Pump Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Hot 
air furnace with blower and filters, Richard- 
son & Boynton Co. Oil burner—Delco Ap- 
pliance Corp. 


DINING-KITCHEN 
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HOUSE FOR 


A lavish use of space is the most notice. 
able characteristic of this house, wl 
contains over 70,000 cu. ft. and has ¢ 
three sleeping rooms outside of the s 
ants’ quarters. An open plan and 
judicious placing of windows further 


ch 


centuate this impression of luxury, while 


on the second floor the owner’s suite oc- 
cupies an entire wing of the house. The 
plan is simple and regular in arrange- 
ment, and represents a compromise )he- 
tween the requirements of orientation and 
view. In the design of the exterior ad- 
vantage has been taken of various pro- 
jecting elements to relieve the severity of 
the mass; use has also been made of awn- 
ings and planting to soften the lines. Cost: 
about 35 cents per cubic foot. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


A LICE CLE ACE TINT TTI, STR, AY, MRR a 
STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stucco on 
self-furring metal lath, building paper, 
sheathing, 4 x 6 in. girts, 2 x 4 in. studs, 
metal-backed rock lath; inside—wire lath 
and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with 5-ply tar and gravel. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—16 oz. 
copper. 

INSULATION: Roof—3 in. rock wool bats. 
WINDOWS: Double Sash—Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strip Co., insulated, installed over 
Cotswold casements, Hope’s Windows, Inc. 
Glass block—Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 
FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak, car- 
pet covered. Kitchen and  bathrooms— 
linoleum. 

WOODWORK: Trim—California pine. Ex- 
terior doors—Rezo, flush, Brockway-Smith- 
Haigh-Lovell Co. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Pettingell-Andrews 
Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—gas. Re- 
frigerator—electric, General Electric Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 

NORTH ELEVATION Haskell Photos = Mfg. Co. | 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
Alpha iron sized, brass, Chase Brass & 

SOUTH ELEVATION | , Seeeet ie. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Warm air and steam system with humidi- 
fier and oil heater by General Electric Co. 
Boiler—General Electric Co. 


LIVING ROOM 
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ARTHUR H. SHAW, BUZZARDS BAY, MASS. 


ROYAL BARRY WILLS, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE FOR THEODORE T. MILLER, BELMONT, 
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ENTRANCE 


Plan requirements for this house were 
somewhat unusual: the second floor, 
for instance, has two maid’s rooms 
and a guest room, but only one master 
bedroom. The very large coat room 
below is also an uncommon feature, 
but an extremely practical one which 
provides very useful storage space; 
here it serves as a vestibule for the 
garage as well. All main rooms, both 
upstairs and down, face the rear gar- 
den and the raised terrace. The ex- 
terior treatment shows something of 
. California influence, particularly in 
the handling of the walls, shutters 
ind entrance porch; the formal de- 
ign is interesting, and seems quite at 
ome in its New England setting. 
ubage: 48,200. Cost: $19,869, in- 
luding grading. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—wood fram- 
ing, No. 1 common fir; Pacific West Coast 
cedar for exterior finish. Interior partitions 
—wood studs, 2 coats hard plaster on In- 
sulite Co. lath. 

ROOF: Covered with 5-ply asphalt and 
gravel roofing, Barrett Co. 

CHIMNEY: Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
INSULATION: Outside walls and sound in- 
sulation—Cabot’s Quilt, Samuel Cabot, Inc. 
Roof—3-ply Cabot’s Quilt with 1 in. Insulite 
Co. roof insulation. 

WINDOWS: Sash (basement)—metal case- 
ment, Detroit Steel Products Co.; all others 
—stock wood, Brockway-Smith-Haigh-Lovell 
Co. Sash balances—Unique Window Balance 
Co. and Samson Spot Cord, Samson Cordage 
Works. Window shades (service)—Bontex, 
Columbus Coated Fabrics Corp. Glass— 
quality A, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


Screens—Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip 
Co. 














— 





FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Vestibule, kitchen and bathrooms—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
WOODWORK: Pine throughout. 
doors—Overhead Door Co. 
PAINTING: Service and baths—3 coats lead 
and oil, gloss; remainder—2 coats National 
Gypsum Co. Sunflex. Floors—stain, Charles 
F. Richardson. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator—electric. Sinks—Elkay Mfg. Co. 
and Standard Sanitary Mfg Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. Cabinets—Par-Metal Products Corp. 
PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes—cop- 
per, American Tube Works. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Warm air system. Air conditioning—filter- 
ing and humidifying, Gar Wood Industries, 
Inc. Grilles—Tuttle & Bailey Mfg. Co 
Water heater—electric, Hewitt Electric & 
Mfg. Co. 

Bathroom heater—Prometheus Electric Co. 


Garage 
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HOUSE FOR MELVILLE S. ROSE, DALLAS, TEXAS 


All photos, Walter Steinhard 


An unaffected exterior is given unusual delicacy by 
the handling of the metal roof, whose low pitch and 
thin profile combine to produce an extremely pleasing 
house. Evidence of careful study is found in the slight 
but effective variations in wall texture, in the second 
fioor windows which extend to the eaves, and the 
arrangement of the screened porch and living room 
windows in a single design unit. The plan shows a 
good relationship of open and private areas. As indi- 
cated, the dining room is useful in extending the living 
room space; it could be easily screened off, however. 
The downstairs bedroom is not only practical for use 
as a guest room, but its location makes possible the 
elimination of a separate lavatory. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a less wasteful second floor plan than the 


one shown here. Cubage: 33,550. Cost: $12,100. 
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LIVING ROOM 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


FOUNDATION: Walls and piers—reen- 
forced concrete. 

STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—2 x 4 in. yel- 
low pine studs, shiplap sheathing, 15 Ib. as- 
phalt saturated felt and brick veneer; top 
exterior finish v-joint shiplap white pine; in- 
side U. S. Gypsum Corp. perforated rock lath 
and '% in. plaster. Floor construction—joists 
sub-floor and red oak finish flooring. Ceilings 
—rock lath and plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with 28 gauge Cop-R-Loy, 
Wheeling Steel Corp. Deck—covered with 
Consertex, William L. Barrell Co. 
CHIMNEY: Brick, Fraser Brick Co., clay 
tile lining. Damper—H. W. Covert Co. 
INSULATION: Attic floor and roof—rock 
wool, Eagle-Picher Lead Co. Weatherstrip- 
ping—National Weatherstrip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—Fenwrought steel, Fen- 
estra screens, Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Glass—Double strength, quality A, Libbey- 
Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass blocks—Iinsulux, 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet, 
Mohawk Carpet Co. Kitchen—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Bathrooms—Tile-Tex, 
The Tile-Tex Co. 

WOODWORK: Trim—pine. Cabinets—white 
pine and birch plywood. Interior doors— 
birch veneer slab, Roddis Piywood & 
Veneer Co. Door casings—Knapp Bros. 
HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Interior walls and ceilings— 
Dutch Boy, National Lead So. Sash—Ripo- 
lin enamel, The Glidden Co. Exterior walls 
and roof—cement paint, General Paint Corp. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—conduit, Steel & Tubes, Inc. 
Switches—(main) Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Co.; (wall) Arrow, Hart & Hegeman 
Electric Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Estate 
Stove Co. Refrigerator—Crosley Radio Corp. 
Sink—American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Mfg. Co. Cabinets—white pine plywood; 
linoleum tops, Armstrong Cork Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co. Cabinets—Hall-Mack, Hallensheid & Mc- 
Donald. 

PLUMBING: Hot and cold water pipes— 
Revere Brass & Copper Co. 

HEATING: Warm air, gas fired floor 
furnaces, dual push button controls, Mon- 
crief Furnace Co. 
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A design for an irregular site, with the 
garage and main entrance on the upper 


level, and the main living rooms below, 
While somewhat unconventional, the plan 
shows a very effective disposition of living 
areas; the living and dining rooms have 
access to the rear garden, and the services 
are concentrated in the unlighted space at 


the rear. A playroom below the garage 
provides for children’s recreation, and has 


a closet for toy storage. The library on the 
second floor is ideally located for both 
study and the accommodation of guests. A 
maid’s room occupies the attic, and is 
reached by a separate stair. Cost: about 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—cedar siding, 
sheathing, 2 x 4 in. studs, Celotex Corp. in- 
sulating lath and sand-floated tinted plaster. 
Interior partitions—perforated rock lath and 
plaster, National Gypsum Co. 

ROOF: Cedar shingles, Weatherbest Corp. 
FIREPLACE: Damper—Donley Bros. Co. 
INSULATION: Attic floor—4 in. rock wool, 
National Gypsum Co. Weatherstripping—Ac- 
curate Metal Weather Strip Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—wood casements9 and 
double hung, Andersen Corp. Glass—double 
strength, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Glass 
block—Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Kitchen and bath— 
Sealex linoleum, Congoleum-Nairn, Inc. 
WOODWORK: Doors—Paine Lumber Co. 
Garage doors—Corland O’Head Door Co. 
HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Walls and sash—Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. Floors—Seal-O-San and wax, 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Sink—Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Cabinets—Miami Cabinet Div 
Philip Carey Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING 
Warm air generator with oil burner, Fitz 
gibbons Boiler Co., Inc. Grilles—Tuttle 4 
Bailey Mfg. Co. Thermostats—Minneapolis 
Honeywell Regulator Co. Water heater—Hc 
Point, Edison General Electric Applianc 
Co., Inc. 
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HOUSE FOR HENRY J. STENTIFORD, WILMETTE, ILL. 


This modernized Georgian residence shows a number 
of features found in many successful competition 
designs, including a very compact second floor plan 
and an attached garage with sheltered access to the 
house. The service quarters have a privacy uncommon 
in small houses, the maid’s room, bath and kitchen 
forming a completely separate unit. There is a break- 
fast room of minimum size which also serves to 
isolate kitchen noises. Cubage: 35,100. Cost: $15,750. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 





STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—brick, 
Biltrite sheathing, The Insulite Co., 2 
x 4 in. studs, U. S. Gypsum Co. rock 
lath and plaster; Robinson Clay Prod- 
ucts Co. lap-lock tile coping. All lum- 
ber by Weyerhaeuser Lumber Co. 
FIREPLACE: Dampers — Colonial 
Fireplace Co. 

INSULATION: Outside walls and at- 
tic floor—rock wool bats, Johns-Man- 
ville Corp. 

WINDOWS: Sash—wood, double hung. 
Glass—single strength, quality A, 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 
FLOORS: Living room and bedrooms 
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and halls—oak. Kitchen—linoleum, 
Armstrong Cork Co. Bathrooms—tile, 
Franklin Tile Co. 

HARDWARE: By Sager Lock Co. Ga- 
rage doors—Overhead Door Corp. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range — 
Magic Chef, American Stove Co. Sink 
—Crane Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: Tubs by 
Crane Co. and Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co.; remainder of fixtures by Crane 
Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITION- 
ING: System includes filtering and 
humidifying, L. J. Mueller Furnace 
Co. Thermostats—Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co. 
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HOUSE FOR R. A. SPROUSE, PIEDMONT, CALIF. 











AU photos, Esther Born 


The modest facade of this house 
conceals an establishment of rather 
impressive dimensions. Based on a 
patio scheme, the plan encloses a 
large part of the site, and is carried 
up only one story except for the bed- 


rooms at the rear. This placing of the 





sleeping quarters has a distinct ad- 





vantage in the elimination of street 





noises; the location of a one-story unit 


on the south has a further advantage 





in admitting a maximum of sunlight 
to the garden. As in any such scheme 
there is a large amount of corridor 
space and the rooms are widely sepa- 
rated; an excellent arrangement mini- 
mizes the inevitable inefficiency which, 
moreover, is easily compensated for 
by the livability of the house as a 
whole. Cost: about 39 cents per cubic 
foot. 
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CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 











STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—California 
Redwood Assn. A. grade wood frame con- 
struction, 1 x 12 in. channel rustic with 
combination brick veneer. Interior parti- 
tions—plaster on wood lath. Floor construc- 
tion—T. & G. pine sub-floor, oak finish floor. 
Ceiling—plaster and canvas. 

ROOF: Covered with split cedar shakes. 
CHIMNEY: Common brick, terra cotta lin- 
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ing. Damper—Richardson Damper Co. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing and 
leaders—Armco galvanized iron, American 
Rolling Mill Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Michel 
& Pfeffer tron Works, Inc. Glass—single 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. Screens—Rolscreen Co. 

STAIR: Treads and risers—oak. Stringers— 
pine. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—oak. 
Kitchen—linoleum. Bathrooms—tile. 

WALL COVERINGS: Living room and halls 
—canvas. Bedrooms—wallipaper. Kitchen 
and bathrooms—Sanitas, Standard Coated 
Products Co. 

WOODWORK: Pine used throughout. Lum. 
ber by E. K. Wood Co. Millwork by Pacific 
Mfg. Co. 

HARDWARE: By Russell & Erwin Mfg. Co. 
PAINTING: Material by National Lead Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Wiring 
system—knob and tube. Switches—General 
Electric Co. Fixtures—Roberts Mfg. Co. 
KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and re- 
frigerator—General Electric Co. Sink— 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
American Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Mfg. Co. 

PLUMBING: Soil pipes—cast iron. Cold 
water pipes—galvanized steel, U. S. Steel 
Co. Hot water pipes—Chase Brass & Cop- 
per Co. tubing, Mueller Brass Co. Stream- 
line fittings. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: Gas 
fired, hot air system, automatic forced air, 
filtered, Haren Furnace & Supply Co. 
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A steep hillside has here been used in a manner common in California, with the 
garage and bedrooms at street level and living quarters below. Use of the retain- 
ing wall to create a light well, however, is a departure which offers the advan- 
tages of light and air to the service rooms on the lower level. The nature of the 
site and the plan made it simpler to omit any indoor connection between the 
garage and the rest of the house. All important rooms face south and the view; 
the first floor is of interest for its flexible relationship of indoor and outdoor 
spaces. House: 2,980 sq. ft., terraces: 588 sq. ft. Cost $12,500. 
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HOUSE FOR DR. HANS SCHIFF. 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—stucco, 15 Ib. 
isphalt saturated felt, 2 x 4 in. studs; in- 
ide-plaster. 

ROOF: Covered with shingle tile, Gladding, 
icBean & Co. Deck—covered with canvas. 
SHEET METAL WORK: Toncan galvanized 
ron throughout, Republic Steel Corp. 
WEATHERSTRIPPING: Doors—interlock- 
ing bronze, Ideal Weatherstripping Co. 
WINDOWS: Sash—steel casement, Fenetron 
Steel Co. and Lee Miller & Co. Glass—double 
strength, quality A, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. Glass blocks—Insulux, Owens- 
illinois Glass Co. 

FLOOR COVERING: Living room—oak. 
Bedrooms and kitchen—iinoleum, Armstrong 
Cork Co. WHalls—composition Travertine, 
E. B. Scott. Bathrooms—Wingfoot sheet 
rubber, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
WOODWORK: Trim, cabinets and exterior 
doors—pine. Interior doors—‘Sturdibilt”, 
M. & M. Woodworking Co. Garage doors— 
Pacific Overhead Door Co. 

HARDWARE: By Schlage Lock Co. 
PAINTING: Material by W. P. Fuller & Co. 
ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Switches— 
Hemco, Bryant Electric Co. Fixtures—Pryne 
Co. and Leo Dorner Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range—Gaffers 
& Sattler. Refrigerator—Kelvinator Co. Sink 
—Crane Co. Fan—Harmony Mfg. Co. 
BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Crane Co. Cabinets—Hallenscheid & Mc- 
Donald Co. 
HEATING: 





Forced air heating system, 


Crown Furnace & Supply Co. Bathroom 
heaters—Thermador Eléttric Co. Hot water 
heater—Hoyt Heater Co. 
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HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


PAUL LASZLO. DESIGNER 
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FACTORY FOR CHURCH & DWIGHT, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE AUSTIN CO., ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 


This recently completed factory building forms an intermediate unit 
in a plant manufacturing baking soda; the product enters from a 
nearby factory in the form of sludge, and is pumped out as a dry 
powder through an underground pipeline to the packaging plant across 
the street. A handsome example of industrial architecture, the build- 
ing is interesting as a piece of functional design. Air conditioning is an 


important adjunct to the manufacturing process, and consequently 
windows have been replaced by glass block where daylight is required; 


elsewhere the walls are left appropriately blank. Although the plant 
has many elements which have tended to produce an irregular build- 
ing, to a remarkable extent these have been made part of a coherent 
design; even the curved corner next to the main entrance derives its 
shape from that of a storage bin inside. Shown to the right in the 
above photograph is another unit of the plant. A much older struc- 
ture, it was remodeled to conform with the design of the new building: 
the full extent of the transformation is illustrated on page 126, and 
suggests the great possibilities in a field hitherto untouched. 
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FACTORY IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Due to the unusually heavy concentrated loads, the 
framing of the building presented a number of tech- 
nical difficulties. Some of the concrete bins, for 
example, weigh 250 tons, and many connections 
had to be designed for loads of 250,000 pounds. A 
view of the partially enclosed frame, all of whose 
connections are welded, is shown on the opposite 
page. The only architectural feature of the building 
not directly conditioned by manufacturing require- 
ments is the monumental entrance, a four-story 


unit with massive horizontal fins of limestone. 


THE AUSTIN CO., ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 
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FACTORY IN SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


BEFORE 


REMODELING AND ADDITION 


CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Structural steel—all welded, 
The Austin Co. Welding wire, Lincoln Electric 





-Co. Face brick, Hanley Co. Sand lime brick 


—Paragon Plaster Co. Concrete stone and 
sand—Solvay Sales Corp. Cement—Medusa 
Fortland Cement Co. Limestone for trim, 
sills and coping—Indiana Limestone Co. 
Wall tile, glazed inside—Mapleton Clay 
Products Co. 

ROOF: Lightweight slabs of Haydite, Fed- 
eral American Cement Tile Co. covered with 
20-yr. bonded roofing, Barrett Co. 
INSULATION: Cork board, Armstrong Cork 
Co. 

GLASS BLOCKS: By Owens-Illinois Glass 
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Co. Calking and glazing compounds—Tremco 
Mfg. Co. 

STAIRS AND ELEVATORS: Stairs—steel, 
Empire Structural Co. Safety treads—Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe & Foundry Co. Elevators— 
Otis Elevator Co. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Asphalt tile—Johns- 
Manville Corp. Quarry tile—Paragon Plaster 
Co. Wood block—Jennison-Wright Co. 
DOORS: Fire doors—Syracuse Fire Door Co. 
Steel overhead doors—J. G. Wilson Corp. 
Hollow metal doors—Richmond Fireproof 
Door Co. Stainless steel doors—Art Metal 
Construction Co. 

HARDWARE: By Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
PAINTS: Metal protective—Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co. Wall finishes—Socony-Vacuum Co. 
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THE AUSTIN CO., ENGINEERS AND BUILDERS 








ELECTRICAL INSTALLATION: Conduits— 
General Electric Co. Panels and controls— 
Trumbull Electric Co. Fittings—Crouse-Hinds 
Co. Fixtures—Holophane Co. 

PLUMBING: All fixtures by American Rad- 
iator & Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. Toilet 
partitions—Sanymetal Products Co. Sprinkler 
system—Grinnell Co. 

HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING: 
Complete system including unit heaters— 
Carrier Corp. Temperature control—Johnson 
Service Co. Heat valves—The Swartwout Co. 
Ventilating and exhaust fans—American 
Blower Corp. Roof ventilators and louvers— 
H. H. Robertson Co. 

SPECIAL EQUIPMENT: Stainless steel bin 
lining—Graver Tank & Mfg. Co. 
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EACH DISK: $100 MILLION 


HOUSING—AN ITEM OF NATIONAL EXPENSE 


comes second to Food, totals $9.5 billion per year. A timely market analysis. 
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No one will deny that the building in- 
dustry has known prosperity despite its 
meager market research and its inatten- 
tion to whatever facts and figures were 
available. Up to 1930 specific knowledge 
of the market was apparently less impor- 
tant than the general knowledge that the 
market—whatever it was—was expanding. 
Population was still steadily on the up- 
swing, and the development of natural 
resources in newly acquired territories 
was far from complete. Today the picture 
is different; population growth is com- 
paratively static *, the U.S. has long since 
taken its eyes off territorial expansion, 
and natural resources are well developed. 

But, prophesies of some fatalists not- 
withstanding, Building’s market is and 
will continue as big as it ever was. Dimin- 
ishing population growth does not neces- 
sarily mean a shrinking of the market. 
On the contrary, it may produce an 
increased demand for housing. If a lower 
rate of population growth means smaller 
families, it is also true that the moderate- 
to-low income families, with fewer de- 
pendents, can better afford to buy houses. 
Illustrative is the experience of England 


* See page 132 for U. S. population trends. 
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and Wales where, during the past decade, 
population has been almost stationary, 
average family size has been decreasing, 
and the rate of residential building (new 
dwelling units per family) has almost 
equaled the U. S. rate of the booming 
Twenties. 

But, if U. S. Building does not need to 
worry about the approach of stagnation 
in population, it is only because of its 
greater efficiency of production, the higher 
quality of its materials, the better balance 
between the price and value of its prod- 
ucts and its increased attention to the 
wants of a greater part of the population. 
What Building needs now more than ever 
before is an accurate appraisal of its 
existing market and then a further self- 
adjustment of its operations to the 
market. 





Being parts of a closely knit industry, auto- 
mobile dealers need not worry about market 
trends: Detroit does much of their thinking 
for them, ships them products tailored to 
fit the local market. Marketers of housing, 
on the other hand, have no central agency 
within their industry for research and ad- 
vice. To capitalize on their market, they 
must rely, in part, on such an analysis as is 
presented on these pages. 


BUILDING 


MONEY 





Timely, therefore, is the publication of 
Consumer Expenditures in the U. S., the 
most detailed and comprehensive national 
market analysis yet produced. A 200-page 
text jam-packed with useful facts, figures 
and charts, it has been prepared by the 
industrial division of the prolific National 
Resources Committee as a companion vol 
ume to its study of Consumer Incomes 
(August, 1938). Its documented estimates 
of U. S. consumption in terms of average 
consumer spending at different income 
levels are as significant as any data yet 
corralled by Government. 

For the several branches of the building 
industry the significance of this research 
is keynoted in the pictorial chart above. 
It shows that the Nation’s 39 million con- 
sumer units (non-institutional families 
and single individuals) spend $9,506 mil- 
lion per year for Housing, $5,285 million 
for Household Operation, and $1,422 mil- 
lion for Furnishings.* Quite logical is its 
graphic proof that the more people earn 
the more they spend, that Housing’s best 


* Actually all figures presented herein refer to 
1935-36, but since conditions today are basic- 
ally the same, use herein of the present tense 
seems justified. 
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AGGREGATE EXPENDITURES by three income groups* 
IN MILLIONS LU SCCCOS SCOCOS COCOS SOOOS SOOSS SOOSS COSCO SO008 O01 
$16,865 A mM C8CCO C008 0000S C0008 C0008 01 Bureaus of Home Economics and Labor 
, 20000 C0008 C0Ce0ee ¢ Statistics in cooperation with the Central 
Statistical Board and the Committee 
- U SOCOO SO0OS 00008 COCO C0008 04 studied consumer purchases via a WPA 
oesoen” ss 7M @0000 60000 0606: survey of some 60,000 families. Working in 
| e0ecce cities of different sizes, in villages and in 
rural areas, the WPAsters sampled typical 
yu €2@e0@0@0@ e0e0e0ee € consumption habits in a total of 30 States, 
none 0 yu @ee0ec6e emerged with voluminous data classified 
$5,285 = by family income level, occupation, color 
= , eee group, family composition, type of com- 
» C0000 ee0ece ee5eee of munity and region. 
To translate the actual findings into 
$5261 8° m @eece statistics covering the Nation as a whole, 
, eee the spending patterns for the component 
groups of families and individuals were 
U @@@608 C0008 O0Ce: weighted according to their relative im- 
AUTO mo @@e¢e portance at each income level. For this 
$3,781 purpose population figures determined in 
, @ the earlier Consumer Income survey were 
u @e0e5c6cee used: 29,400,300 families of two or more 
MEDICAL persons and 10,058,000 single men and 
caer M @@6 women living as lodgers or servants in 
7m private houses, rooming houses and hotels 
per-capita market is at the top of the or maintaining houses of their own as 
u @€@0e0ee income ladder. More startling is the ex- one-person “families.” Together, these 39 
or mw @6@ tent of this truth. Thus, the chart indi- million consumer units (about 126,024,000 
$1,643 cates that the 12 million consumer units people) cover 98 per cent of the total 
, € in the $1,500-and-up annual income group population, receive about 99 per cent of 
u @€@e60eee (roughly the uppermost third of the Na- total consumer income. Excluded from all 
FURNISH- tion) | spend $5,168 million per year on calculations are the 2 million persons liv- 
tes mq @@ Housing, while the 27 million units in the ing in various institutions, military and 
, « under-$1,500 bracket spend only $4,338 naval posts, labor camps, etc.; their con- 
million. And, just as expenditures for ex- sumption expenditures are made on an 
u @96 isting housing per consumer unit in this institutional basis and are not directly 
PERSONAL ~~ @ latter bracket are comparatively small, comparable with the disbursements of the 
$1,032 chances that these people will buy new others. 
. @ houses are also small—as will be seen Since incomes of both families and in- 
ea later, only a handful of families earning dividuals are spent in much the same way, 
less than $1,500 per year are able to save their general spending patterns may be 
— o enough to buy a house, no matter how low studied together to throw brighter light on 
- the down payment. The average family in the Nation’s over-all consumption habits. 
this group operates its household at a Thus, throughout this discussion, reference 
eet deficit. to consumer units includes both these 
han e But Housing is not the most important population groups, but excludes, of course, 
$884 item in the U.S. family’s budget. It ranks all institutional residents. 
‘ second to Food, which is almost twice as 
es big dollar-wise, accounts for some $16,865 Incomes & expenditures. During 1935-36 
READING million per year. Other principal items and total income of the I i 
$551 their share of national expenditures are footed up to $59.3 billion of which $50.2 
¢ shown in order of importance in the chart billion or about 85 per cent was spent 
to the left. Gifts, taxes and savings can- immediately for current consumption. 
ee not be classified as expenditures, therefore Some $2.2 billion or 4 per cent was given 
EDUCATION t are shown at the bottom of the pile. to friends or relatives or contributed to 
, churches or philanthropic agencies; $900 
Basis. All glory for the production of this million or 14% per cent went to Govern- 
u ©@ timely market analysis is not due the ment in the form of personal taxes; the 
OTHER ‘ National Resources Committee. During a remaining $6 billion—10 per cent of total 
Cor M twelve-month period in 1935-36, the U.S. consumer income—was saved. 
L 4 More meaningful to the average indi- 
vidual, however, are income and expendi- 
U @@06008 80008 o« ture averages which lose their astronomical 
. ht Mm @@6 dimensions in the leveling process. Pulled 
$3,067 -— down by the comparatively low incomes 
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of single persons, the average consumer 
unit nets $1,502 per year (family average: 
%1,622). After gifts and personal taxes 
amounting to $55 and $23, respectively, 
and current living costs totaling $1,273, 
the average consumer unit is able to save 
only $151 per year. On a per-capita basis 
(3.2 persons per consumer unit), the 126,- 
024,000 individual consumers, including 
children and other dependents, each earn 
an average of $470 per year, spend $399, 
give $17, pay $7 in taxes and save $47. 

In actuality, however, these average 
statistics hold good for only a very small 
part of the total U. S. population. As 
amply demonstrated by the chart on this 
page, the savings item, for instance, is 
held up by 110,135 units in the $20,000- 
and-over income group who save more 
than half their income (a total of $2,360 
million per year) and is held down at the 
other end by the 23 million units who earn 
less than $1,250 and save nothing, but 
operate instead at an aggregate annual 
deficit of $1,533 million. 

Such are the dollar dimensions of the 
national market basket—of interest to In- 
dustry in general. More significant to 
Building, of course, are the dimensions of 
its individual goods and services within 
the basket: 


Housing, next to Food (see below), is the 
biggest egg in the basket—an egg valued 
at $9.5 billion per year. And it would be 
still bigger if it included the value of new 
private residential construction which last 
year totaled some $1.9 billion (Arcu. 
Forum, Jan. 1940, p. 60). But, since the 
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term “Housing” as used herein covers 
only current consumption, the purchase of 
houses both new and old is not considered 
a Housing expense, but rather an invest- 
ment from savings (see below). Included 
are all direct money expenses and the 
imputed value of owner-occupied houses 
and other housing not directly paid for. 
In other words, Housing is composed 
mainly of rents paid*, cash maintenance 
costs, mortgage interest, taxes, etc., plus 
the estimated rental value (minus the 
ownership expense) of owned houses. It 
also includes the rent or rental value of 
vacation houses and the cost of other lodg- 
ing while the consumer is away from 
home. 

It is for these items that the Nation 
spends $9.5 billion per year—16 per cent 
of its total income. (About $7.1 billion 
represents actual money transactions as 
opposed to imputed values.) As indicated 
by the chart on page 128, bulk of this 
Housing bill, some 56 per cent, is paid by 
the uppermost income third. The middle 
third pays 28 per cent; the famous “‘ill- 
housed” lowest third, only 16 per cent. 
This unequal distribution is readily ex- 
plained by the wide variation in incomes 
and the standards of housing they are 
able to support. 

When broken down into percentages, 
these Housing costs refute the long ac- 
cepted rule-of-thumb that the average 
family spends about one-fifth of annual 


* Tf heat, light and refrigeration costs are billed 
to tenants separately from rent, they are in- 
cluded in Household Operation. 
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INCOME LEVELS 


UNDER $ 500 


income on current housing expenses. Thus, 
while it is true that about 19 per cent of 
total annual expenditures are devoted to 
Housing by consumers in every income 
group, its percentage of total annual in- 
come runs from 31 per cent for the under- 
8500 bracket to 19 per cent for the 
$1,000-81,250 bracket, to 18 per cent for 
the $4,000-85,000 bracket. down to only 
7 per cent for the 820,000-and-over in 
comers. The average is 16 per cent (see 
chart, page 130). Translated back into 
dollars and cents, these ratios mean that 
the income groups mentioned spend 894, 
$208, $584 and $2,964 per year on Hous 
ing, respectively, with the average at the 
surprisingly low level of $241—820 per 
month. 

The vast extent of the low rent housing 
market is more heavily underlined by the 
fact that more than two thirds of the Na 
tion’s consumer units fall below the $1,450 
annual income level where Housing ex 
penditures average only $155 per year, or 
$13 per month. This figure, which is com 
parable to monthly rent per dwelling unit, 
is well below the average monthly rent 
per room charged in all the housing now 
being built by private enterprise. 

The lowest income third—earning less 
than $780 per year and paying only about 
%9.60 per month for Housing—is, at least 
for the present, the market for the U. 8. 
Housing Authority program which is sup- 
plying new dwelling units at an average 
rental of $10 in the South, $15 in the 
North, excluding utilities (Arcu. Forum, 
Jan. 1940, p. 1 et seq.) Since these rents— 
the lowest in history for new dwellings 
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PERCENTAGE USE OF INCOME at different income levels 
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—are achieved only with the aid of 50 per 
cent subsidies from the local and Federal 
Governments, it is readily apparent that 
unassisted private enterprise will have to 
sharpen its pencil considerably if it expects 
to build new rental housing for the 26 
million consumer units in the lower two- 
thirds. Their $13 average expenditure per 
month for Housing, indicates that most 
of them will continue to be 
for second-hand dwellings. 


customers 


Savings,while not an expenditure, occupies 
as important a place in Building’s market 
analysis as Housing. It is their $6 billion 
of annual Savings (10 per cent of income) 
that the tap to buy their 
houses. Furthermore, for the purpose of 
this discussion, it is essential to label as 
investments, or Savings, the cost of all 
the houses—new and old—purchased in 
any one year. Actually, a house is as 
necessary a commodity as a loaf of bread; 
but, unlike the cost of bread, the cost of 
a house is a non-recurring item in the 
family budget and must therefore be sepa- 
rated from the every-day items of current 
consumption. Only other alternative is to 
classify it as Savings. 

Of course, the term means 
much more than potential housing pur- 
chases 


consumers 


“Savings” 


and actual housing investments. 
For want of an accepted definition of Sav- 
ings. the National Resources Committee 
cooked up its own: “The net change in 
assets and liabilities of a family (or single 
individual) during the year, exclusive of 
gains or losses from revaluaton of assets. 
Appreciation or depreciation in the value 
of stocks or whether 
realized or not, are not included in income, 
not considered in 
Savings.” (In other words, Savings equals 


other holdings, 


and accordingly are 
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EXPENSES & TAXES 


income less expenditures for current con- 
sumption less all gifts and_ personal 
taxes.) Changes in assets cover all pur- 
chases and sales of capital assets and 
changes in the amounts of cash on hand 
and in banks. And, capital assets, in turn, 
include houses, their improvements and 
capital goods used for business purposes. 
Other assets: life insurance and _ similar 
policies (premiums for which are counted 
as savings) , real estate and improvements, 
stocks, and loans. Liabilities: 
amounts due on installments, mortgages, 
notes, back rents, charge accounts and 
gains or losses from revaluation of assets. 
An increase in assets accompanied by a 


bonds 


decrease in liabilities produces positive 
Savings; the contrary, “negative Savings,” 
or deficit. 

While the $6 billion total net annual 
savings of the Nation is in itself an 
astounding statistic, its use is considerably 
qualified by the fact that all of it is con- 
centrated in the pockets of the 16 million 
consumer units (41 per cent of the 39 
million — total) annual income 
amounts to $1,250 or more. (See chart, 
page 129). The net positive savings ac- 
cumulated by this group amounts to $7,511 
million, is offset in part by the net “nega- 
tive savings” of $1,533 million suffered 
by the 23 million consumer units below 
this income level. Throwing further light 
on the distribution of savings is another 
breakdown of the population which shows 
that the 7 per cent of the consumer units 
earning more than $3,000 per year save 
a total of $5,900 million—almost as big 
as the national aggregate. 

Of particular use to builders, these Sav- 
ings statistics gauge the market for owner- 
occupied new housing at the various 
income levels. Thus, after all consumer 


whose 
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100% 





expenditures, the various income groups 
in the upper two-thirds have these annual 
savings with which to buy new houses or, 
of course, to make other investments. 


Income Consumer 


Savings per 


Group Units Unit 
(000) 

$15,000 and over ...... 178 $15,911 

$5,000-$15,000 ......... 749 535 

$3,000-$5,000 ......... . 1,818 647 

$2,000-83,000 .......... 4,434 241 

$1,450-$2,000 ......... 5,974 77 


While the 10,408,000 consumers in the 
two bottom brackets would not be able 
to make the minimum down payment (5 
per cent on $2,500 houses financed under 
the Federal Housing Administration’s 


108% 
; 139% 


mortgage insurance program) toward even 
the lowest priced new houses on the mar- 
ket today, accumulation of their small 
savings over a period of years would 
amply cover the initial costs of home 
ownership. It is to be emphasized, how- 
ever, that to capitalize on this housing 
market Building must shift much of its 
production to really low cost houses— 
those selling for $4,000 and less with lot. 
Otherwise, the bottom groups of these 
13,153,000 consumer units cannot justi- 
fiably be included in Building’s potential 
market for new owner-occupied homes. If 
really low cost houses are built, however, 
Building may in addition tap some of the 
consumers in still lower income groups 
who through frugality are able to go 
against the averages, save a little money 
each year. 


Household Operation is the third biggest 
item in the family budget. Principal items 
included are electricity, gas, coal and 
other fuels for heating and lighting pur- 
poses and for motor power. (When cost 
of these utilities are billed with the rent, 
it is included in Housing; see above.) 
Also included are expenditures for house- 
hold help and such operating expenses as 
ice, telephone, laundry service, miscel- 
laneous household supplies and, to a minor 
extent, the imputed value of home-pro- 
duced ice and fuel by rural families. Ex- 
cluded from the entire discussion is the 
value of the services of the housewife and 
the productive activities of other members 
of the family. 

Total national expenditure for House- 
hold Operation is $5.3 billion per year— 
9 per cent of total income. While it ac- 
counts for about 12 per cent of total 
expenditures at every income level, its 
ratio to total income, like that of Housing, 
fluctuates widely up and down the income 
scale. Thus, the chart above shows that 
the lowest income bracket spends 13 
per cent of its ‘annual income for House- 
hold Operation, that the highest incomers 
spend only 5 per cent, that the average 
consumer unit spends about 9 per cent 

(Continued on page 42) 
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“a LOW COST HOUSE IS PLUGGED 


by a progressive newspaper in Bridgeport, Conn. 
cuts cost corners, makes a $2,300 boast; 


Many a newspaper has passed editorial 
judgment on Building’s apparent refusal 
to produce sufficient low cost houses, but 
few have gone beyond this verbal prod- 
ding. A notable exception is the Sunday 
Herald of Bridgeport, Conn., which, not 
content with decrying the local lack of 
new low cost homes, set out to prove that 
Building could produce them if it tried. 
Via its real estate section, the Herald 
sponsored the design of a minimum house 
for Connecticut by local Architect Philip 
Sands Graham, and boldly claimed that 
the house could be built for $2,300. To 
prove this claim, Mason-contractor Ken- 
neth Henry built the house in nearby 
Fairfield. Results: 1) a construction cost, 
excluding extras, within $27 of the original 
estimate, 2) a sale before completion, 
3) an education in low cost housing for 
the 5,000 people who trooped through the 
open house, 4) a measurable boost for 
the sponsoring newspaper and architect. 

Inspiration for the Herald’s attempt to 
bring low cost housing to Bridgeport was 


An economical square, Architect Graham's 
floor plan sprang from an FHA pamphlet, 
but its 113%, x 9 ft. master bedroom was a 
few square feet too small to meet FHA'’s 
minimum requirements for mortgage insur- 
ance. Today, if Connecticut’s new FHA 
standards for all one-story, one-family, 
detached houses are in line with those al- 
ready released by other States, this small 
master bedroom would pass the 100 sq. ft. 
minimum with 534 ft. to spare. While the 
house in general is admirably planned, rela- 
tion of the kitchen to the heater room might 
have been restudied to obtain increased 
usable space. Exterior design is a frank ex- 
pression of the plan and is commendably 
simple. Result: a low cost house with a 
better-than-average appearance. 
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Architect Graham 
Builder Henry justifies it. 


a Federal Housing Administration pam- 
phlet entitled “Principles of Planning 
Small Houses.” A plan therein for a house 
purported to cost from $1,650 to $2,000 
set Architect Graham and Herald real 
estate editor Maus Darling to scheming 
how it could best be adapted to Connecti- 
cut customs and climate and how it could 
be sold to Yankee cynics. 

With this plan as a springboard, Archi 
tect Graham dove into the special prob- 
lems of minimum design. He found what 
many another architect has discovered 
before him: that the necessary limitations 
of the low cost field leave little room for 
architectural half-gainers. Nonetheless, his 
final solution is both sensible in plan and 
attractive in appearance, amply proves 
that the low cost house need be neither 
boxy nor ugly. 

Since an FHA design was the house’s 
basis, it was logical to expect that the 
planning would meet the Government’s 
minimum structural 


requirements. Such 
was the original intention of the sponsors, 
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but an out-moded copy of FHA require- 
ments misled Architect Graham into de- 
signing the master bedroom a few square 
feet too small. Had he followed customary 
practice and submitted his design for 
FHA approval prior to construction, this 
mistake could have been caught and cor 
rected, but Henry’s house was well under 
way before the local FHA office was given 
a peek. Fortunately, this proved no han 
dicap to the sale of the house. A local 
Bridgeport bank, which had been follow 
ing the campaign with interest, financed 
it. For all future builders, 
Graham revised the plans, made them toe 


the FHA mark. 


how ever, 


Costs. In building the Merald-Graham 
house, Contractor Henry not only justified 
the boast of a $2,300 cost, but also un 
wittingly underlined the biggest obstacle 
in the production of houses priced at the 
very bottom of the cost scale: the desire 
for “extras.” To meet his mark, Architect 
Graham cut every justifiable cost corner 
he could think of. But, when Henry built 
the house he made some additions here 
and there on his own account and upped 
the construction cost by $310.* Elimina 
tion of Henry’s “extras” 


from the cost 
breakdown 


shows how closely Architect 


Graham figured his dollars: 


I ccc cneccacedsameus $ 3.00 
I ig ok eee oe 25.00 
Masonry (contract) ......... e008. 575.00 
Carpentry (contract) Sa 585.00 
ELE Sr renee are 15.00 
PP Ore rr re 25.00 
Peasawond Goers .....<.ceccscccece 100.00 
Linoleum Renta Boks wee 24.00 
Painting (interior and exterior).... 125.00 
Electric wiring ..........cccccccce 75.00 
DEE Gaus wihwakud bn dawkkewe 360.00 
RTE he oan ts aa a re 150.00 
Plastering lake Sous i ithe 125.00 
Insurance (fire, compensation, ete.) 25.00 
Steel sash and glazing 115.00 


PE eb hee adden aseawnene $2,327.00 


In addition to these expenditures for 
construction, Henry charged $500 as the 
price of the 50 x 125 ft. lot, $60 for a 
septic tank and $120 for grading and 
landscaping. Thus, the total cost, includ- 
ing the $310 of “extras,” came to $3,317. 
Henry’s profit is hidden in the masonry 
contract, which he himself handled, and in 
the price of land, which he owned. 


Paper Profits. The Sunday Herald’s expe- 
rience would indicate that trail-blazing on 
the real estate page pays dividends. Ad- 
vertising space in the newspaper’s one- 
page building usually averages 
some 70 column-inches as contrasted with 
80 column-inches of editorial matter. Dur- 
ing the main part of the Herald-Graham 
three-months campaign, this average was 
little affected. But with the denouement 
—the completion of the house and its ex- 


section 


(Continued on page 40) 


* Principal “extras”: oil instead of coal burner; 
stucco instead of cement paint. 
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Month ago the Federal Government 
launched the biggest probe in U. S. his- 
tory. But, this time no public enemies, 
petty crooks nor trusts-in-restraint-of- 
trade went on the mat. Instead, Govern- 
ment has scheduled for thorough ques- 
tioning every one of the Nation’s resi- 
dents, and some of them will be ques- 
tioned over and over again. Government 
probers expect to ask some 7 billion ques- 
tions before they are through, and, with 
threats of fines or imprisonment, they are 
sure of getting the correct answers to all 
of them. These probers are taking the 
Sixteenth Decennial Census. 

More comprehensive than any predeces- 
sor survey, the 1940 Census will not only 
count the Nation’s 132 million noses but 
will snoop among the vital statistics of 
the country’s 33 million dwelling units, its 
7 million farms, its 3 million business con- 
cerns and its 12,000 mines and quarries. 
Coverage of the last three groups began 
on January 2, will be completed by early 
summer. Population, houses and farms 
will be counted during April. 

Being big, the 1940 census will cost big 
money, require a big personnel, be a big 
headache for 69-year-old William Lane 
Austin, for 40 years a member of the 
Commerce Department’s Census Bureau, 
for seven years its director. To accomplish 
this task he has the able assistance of Dr. 
Vergil Reed, a $53 million Congressional 
appropriation, 150,000 employes, 
the largest battery of owned tabulating 
machines in the world, and a three-year 
period within which to grind out the last 
statistic. Much of the corralled informa- 
tion, however, will be released long before 
this final deadline. Expectation is that pre- 
liminary findings will begin to trickle out 
during the latter part of the year. 


some 





Wide World 
Census Director Austin appraises one of 
the unit tabulator machines developed by 
his Bureau. Operator: Catherine Mahon. 
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While the Census results are eagerly 
awaited by every statistically minded 
body in the country and especially by the 
Government itself, they will be of greater 
interest to Building than to any other in- 
dustry. Principal reason: The far-flung 
branches of Building comprise the biggest 
part of the survey’s subject matter. Thus, 
the census of quarries and mines and of 
manufacturers will give Building an X-ray 
view of the production of its materials 
and equipment as well as an inventory of 
stocks on hand. The farm census will 
gauge, among other things, the condition 
of non-residential agricultural structures, 
will measure the demand for this type of 
Building’s product. Still more significant 
for Building will be the census of popula- 
tion (Building’s consumers) , the census of 
housing (Building’s market) and the cen- 
sus of contractors (Building’s business) . 


Noses. Since territorial expansion of the 
U. S. has stopped and since the popula- 
tion growth has slowed tremendously*, the 
1940 population census will concern itself 
more with social and economical values 
than with the physical characteristics of 
the Nation. Noses will be counted as a 
check upon the numerical representation 
of the States in the House of Representa- 
tives—the original purpose of the Census 
as required by the Constitution. But, with 
Government and Business increasingly in- 
terested in such social activities as farm 
assistance, unemployment relief, health, 
child welfare, housing, social security, etc., 
the nose-count will be only incidental. 

By determining where each person lived 
five years ago, Government will point out 
current trends of population movements 
between urban and rural areas and _ be- 
tween geographical areas. (In 1900 the 
population was only 40 per cent urban; 
today it is nearly 60 per cent.) 

A whole series of new questions in- 
cluded in the 1940 population schedule 
will show how many people are employed 
and where and how. They will also accu- 
rately indicate the extent and types of 
unemployment. Along with this informa- 
tion the Census Bureau will collect exact 
data on individual incomes. 

Other new questions will determine the 
national birth rate, the birthplaces of the 
foreign born and the extent of U. S. 
education. 


Houses. In 1930, census takers asked only 
four questions concerning the houses in 
which the U. S. lived, and their meager 
findings were limited to only a few salient 
facts: 1) that there were 25,204,976 dwell- 
ing units housing some 30 million fam- 
ilies, 2) that 90.6 per cent of these units 





*Rate of U. S. population increase between 
1850 and 1860 was more than 30 per cent; 
between 1920 and 1930, 16 per cent. During 
1930-38 emigration exceeded immigration. 
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) NOSES, HOUSES AND CONTRACTORS to be measured in 1940 Census, 


were in one-family houses, 3) that 46.8 
per cent of them were owned, the ba!- 


ance rented, 4) that $4,778 was the 
median value of all owned non-farm 


houses and 5) that $27.15 was the median 
monthly rental of their rented sisters. 

This year, these four housing question 
have been expanded to 33, have been tab 
ulated on a separate “Housing Schedule” 
(see reproduction, opposite page) which 
will be used by the census takers in con 
junction with the population count. Too 
numerous and important to summarize 
briefly, these questions have been prepared 
with the assistance of private housing ex- 
perts and cover every major aspect of the 
subject. Suffice it to say that when the 
returns are tabulated and digested, Build- 
ing at last will have its vital statistics. 

Since the answer to question No. 1 on 
this Housing Schedule ties the subsequent 
housing questions to the income and em- 
ployment questions on the population 
schedule, housing data will be easily re- 
lated and compared to family income, 
employment status, etc. 


Contractors. As a part of the business cen- 
sus, Government is now surveying the 
work of the Nation’s 200,000 construction 
contractors. As reported in detail earlier 
(Arcu. Forum, Dec. 1939, p. 2), this 
probing will record the 1939 activities of 
all general contractors and of more than 
25 different kinds of special trades con- 
tractors—those engaged in everything 
from demolition to air conditioning. Every 
individual and firm that is in the construc- 
tion industry for profit will be covered— 
whether he builds Boulder Dams or bun- 
galows. And since this part of the Census 
is already under way, it is anticipated that 
at least the basic information it produces 
will be released by summer or early fall. 

Building’s financiers, material dealers 
and other constituents will be probed si- 
multaneously in other branches of the 
business census. 

Not since 1935 has Business, including 
Building, taken the witness chair for ques- 
tioning, and then its answers were not 
very significant. Reason: Business men 
were requested to talk but were not com- 
pelled. In every phase of the 1940 Cen- 
sus, however, all questions must be an- 
swered, and all must be answered cor- 
rectly. The penalty: fat fines, even im- 
prisonment. As shown in small type at the 
top of the Housing Schedule (opposite) , 
everyone is required by an act of Con- 
gress to participate in the census. The 
same act specifies that information ob- 
tained by the Census Bureau be kept con- 
fidential; hence there is no chance of it 
being used for purposes of taxation, regu- 
lation or investigation. 

By promptly cooperating with the cen- 
sus takers, Building will hasten the pro- 
duction of the most valuable statistics 
ever made available to any industry. 
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Us, Government’s biggest break for Building 


* Act of This Act alse makes it unlawful for the Bureau to disclose trom 
our sogert to roqnivedl by Het of Congress. is Go Bun 'o ong tarts, tntefind cone os Metiy your census 
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reports. Only sworn censas employees will see your statements. Data collected 
Tour Consus Reparts Camnet Bo Uses tor Fu Purposes of Taxation, Regulation, or Investigation. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE—BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 
Sixteenth Census of the United States : 1940 







































































































































































































































































When an item contains a series of check blocks IV. FOR EACH DWELLING UNIT— Items 26 to 33 are not applicable to farm dwellings or to 
enter an ‘*X”’ in one block only CHARACTERISTICS OF DWELLING UNIT vacant dwellings 
16. Number of rooms in this VI. FOR EACH RENTER-OCCUPIED | 
I. FOR EACH HOUSEHOLD ENUMERATED dwelling unit NONFARM DWELLING UNIT _ 
ON THE POPULATION SCHEDULE (Exclusive of bathrooms, halle, and pantries) 26. Rental value without furniture: 
Items 1 to 6 are copied from the population schedule oa, fx wen of Beccles teed 
1. Population schedule: £7. Water enpply: in the monthly rental roe | 
Sheet No. Line No. a. Running water within dwelling unit_...._. 0! 2) | ees Yes L] 1. No Cj® 
. 2. Color or race of head b. Hand pump within dwelling unit. Ci)? b. If answer is “Yes,” what 
a ' : ns gy apa s monthly rental value of 
| White [}!; Negro [_]?; All other [_]3. ¢. Running water piped to within 50 feet — 3 this md whest feral 
3. Number of persone in of dwelling unit. LJ a aaa 
hol ” : ae acne 
its Sonera 1 0 . pnb ere ater eugyly ein 5 fest [j4 27. —- monthly cost of utilities and fuel 
4. Live on a farm?___. Yes C] ; No C —- paid for by the renter in addition to the 
e. No water supply within 50 feet of dwell- monthly rental entered in Item 6: 
i 5. Home tenure______.. Owned [ 9, Rented Cj! ING UNit-.......----------------------------------=- UO Average monthly 
7 6. Value of home _ or erie cost 
: monthly rental 18. Toilet facilities: @. Blectricity.......-c-c-ccc-20 $ 
) 7. Estimated monthly rental ‘ a ' .G Z 
' value of owner-occupied * ee Se cp 2. Cath, weed, tod of, base- 
nonfarm dwelling unit. $. : ‘ . 1; 4 oth 
3 b. Flush toilet within structure shared with — 3 lla td =e, G80 Clas 
" Il. FOR EACH DWELLING UNIT NOT other households wenvcnaoenene Lal — 
: ENUMERATED ON THE POPULATION ¢. Chemical or other nonflush toilet within 3 VII. FOR EACH OWNER-OCCUPIED 
SCHEDULE structure “--- ‘= NONFARM DWELLING UNIT 
8. Is this dwelling unit lo- t 0 a. Outside toilet or privy [j4 In structures without business containing not more 
cated on a farm?._....... Yes ; No oO ‘ ‘ 5 n four d units 
Oi. DOE I iviiktttiivnsccnscsincccnn OO 28. Market *... of this property: 
9. Occupancy status of this — unit: @. Owner-occupant’s esti- 
7 Guuiing deeiting || 19. Bathtub or shower with running water: mate of the market value 
e a. Occupied by nonresident house- C3 im a. Bathtub or shower within structure for b Number of d iweliin g un its . 
lain Meee rman exclusive use of the household Oo " included in this a... 
r Vacant at time of enumeration: b. Bathtub or shower within structure shared > —- 
b. For sale or for rent............. [ j# C7 with other households. LJ 29. the gent. pag 
s : are trac 
f ¢. Held for occu mpancy of an os Os S 4 evar yn by Hw = A within structure C38 eT Yes Oi; No cy 
absent househol a 
" 10. Monthly rental or esti Heme 39 £0 2) net atered in Item 29 ene 
. Mo o - . 
)- mared monthly sousal 20. Principal lighting equipment: x 30. Present amount of outstanding indebtedness: 
value of nonfarm dwell- : c. Kerosene or | 
8 ing unit ¥ a. Electric... Oo! gasoline__ a ” en - % Code C 
y ne d. Other... Tle b. On second mortgage -_. 
— ERIS oO UCTURE 31. Regular payments mane on this first 
unit is located: (Enter “X” or number of dwelling units in |] 21, Principal refrigeration equipment a, Frequency and amount of regular pay- 
IS one) ‘i ? ments including interest — 
it a. Residential structure without business: a. Mechanical 1 3 (Enter amount in 1, 2, 3, or 4; or “X” in S$ or 6) 
‘ . ‘a refrigerator__.. CO ee 0 (1) Monthly pay- 
Ss (1) 1-family detached structure... om B, Rensefiquenter. C7? , C4 enone of 1 
I. (2) 1-family attached structure... my (2) p nome fhe di P > 
. °° ° ° 
is (3) 2-family side-by-side structure... []* |] — MOO ch ofS (3) Semiannuai " : 
i- ° = 
: (4) Other 2-family structure.............. C}? (4) Samer | 7% nro 
le (5) 3 sail 23. Principal heating equipment: ments of... 4 
5 ‘ 
Looe tule cana]] Steam or hot poy ds Heating — og () Orher sete OS 
ig : (Number of dwelling units) water system. stove......... Ri. y P --- 
; 6. Structure with bus- b. Piped warm 2 e. Other or 5 (6) No — sed C6 
S- : . BAYEERIS SOGENOE ccccccccccceccences 
yt — (Number of dwelling units) Q ed pean O Weienceseme C) b. Do these — 
: ‘ipeless wa lud t 
n ¢. Other dwelling place. paseang air furnace... L]* sivaonsieededt . Yes C]!; no? 
(Number of dwelling units) c. Do these payments in- 
” 12. This structure was originally built as: 24. Principal fuel used for heating: clude real estate taxes?_ Yes C! ; No Cj 
- a. A residential structure with the same —4 a. Electricity...... Cj! e. Fuel oil... Cs 32. What interest rate is now 
a number of dwelling units_......--.--.---.-.-. 5 f. Kerosene or —¢ charged on this first mortgage 
e b. A residential structure with a different 2 es 7 gasoline... C or land contract._____._._...._.___. a, 
number of dwelling units CJ 3 - one 
n- Riga 3 ¢. Coal or coke... [_ | g- Other... [_] 33. Who holds this first mortgage or land con- 
* c. A nonresidential structure................... CO 2. Weed. C4 aN ms tract? 
). 13. Principal exterior material of this structure: i ne I sneer e ge and d. Home how on 
n- a. Wood............ _]! c. Stucco... [_]* |] 25. Principal fuel used for cooking: oe Cj! ll ta C}4 
. : = i 5 i ¢. Life insur- 
- b Deicke... C2 sd. Other... [4 a. Electricity... [4 f. 7 conalacong O . ae png ; ain te 
a 14, Is this structure in need 1 0 i i icinininnns (|? gasoline... [\¢ company...... Cj f. Mortgage 6 
n- ____ of major repairs?_______.__- Ys(j!'; noU 3 7 c. Savings bank Company... 
: ¢. Coal or coke... ‘a oo [7 (mutual . Individual [7 
it 15. Year this structure was 4 8 — re eatin ee 
“a originally built... 4, Wed... [_] 4. None... (1 stock) -—----- LU r4 Other........ [_]8 
Name of head of 
n- this household Street address Code E 
(Last name, first name, initial) (House number) (Street, avenue, road, etc.) 
‘0- Block Structur Dwelli | 
cs No. . Unit No Apartment number Date of enu- Code F 
, (In order of visitation) (Within structure) or location meration » 1940 
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FORUM BUILDING COST INDEX 





Local home building costs in 81 cities—expressed as per cents of the 1936 national averaze 





SAME 
LATEST PRECEDING 
STATE CITY MONTH MONTH —— 
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ALA. Birmingham 93.8 93.1 102.5 

ARIZ." Phoenix 112.5 110.8 116.9 

ARK.* Little Rock 93,7 94.4 94.0 

CALIF.* Les Angeles 95.9 94.6 98.9 

San Diego 98.9 101.3 105.2 

7 San Francisco 113.9 114.1 115.1 

COLO.! 7 Denver 112.5 113.4 116.2 

CONN.! Hartford 106.7 105.5 106.2 

mae New Haven 104.7 102.5 101.5 

DEL.* = Wilmington 97.4 97.9 106.6 

D. C.! Washington 103.7 103.7 105.8 

FLA.1! Tampa 103.2 100.8 99.7 

West Palm Beach 103.8 103.1 105.5 

GA. Atlanta 89.0 86.6 90.5 

IDAHO? Boise 110.5 111.4 108.5 

ILL. Chicago 122.7 122.3 123.6 

Peoria 124.9 120.0 116.4 

Springfield 127.9 122.5 123.1 

IND.3 Evansville 110.2 103.8 103.8 

Indianapolis 103.5 107.7 104.2 

South Bend 105.7 100.4 96.8 

IOWA® Des Moines 113.9 113.6 111.4 

KAN.! Wichita 106.8 109.6 107.8 

KY.- Lexington 106.9 100.4 98.9 

Louisville 97.6 94.5 94.7 

LA.- New Orleans 105.9 102.0 104.9 

ME.! Portland 94.8 94.9 95.1 

MD.1 Baltimore 91.7 89.8 89.0 

Cumberland 99.0 99.0 98.4 

MASS.1 Boston 116.2 114.5 115.4 
Worcester Ae 102.6 : 

MICH.? Detroit 107.3 110.6 111.5 

Grand Rapids 102.5 105.3 106.1 

MINN.? Duluth 109.2 108.5 111.8 

St. Paul 118.4 118.4 118.1 

MISS.2 Jackson 108.7 106.5 109.6 

MO.* Kansas City 107.7 110.5 asin 

St. Louis 109.4 107.7 108.3 

MONT.3 Great Falls 124.5 125.3 Bee 

NEB.! cell Omaha 109.9 107.4 103.3 










































































1938 
NEV." Reno 121.1 118.8 118. 
N. H.1 Manchester 97.3 96.4 100.4 
N. J.3 Atlantic City 113.4 104.1 106.7 
Camden 105.4 100.8 100.5 
Newark 102.2 99.3 100. ! 
N. M2 Albuquerque 114.2 115.7 118.2 
N. Y.3 Albany idascee 105.6 105. 
Buffalo 113.1 107.6 113.9 
Utica 104.6 103.1 102.3 
White Plains 112.0 110.2 112.7 
N. C.1 Asheville 92.5 87.8 91.7. 
Raleigh 93.6 87.7 95.3 
Salisbury 88.2 __ 84.0 85.7 
N. D8 Fargo 105.8 101.3 105.4 
OHIO2 Cincinnati 105.0 103.8 105.5 
Cleveland 123.5 117.3 116.0 
Columbus 104.4 101.6 103.5 
OKLA.! Oklahoma City 108.5 106.5 106.2 
ORE.? Portland 99.9 97.6 98.6 
PENNA.* Harrisburg 110.4 103.5 102.7 
Philadelphia 100.9 99.1 97.2 
Pittsburgh 115.7 116.4 115.8 
R. I Providence 108.6 107.5 106.5 
.. © Columbia 84.5 85.3 88.4 
S. D.3 Sioux Falls 109.4 108.7 116.3 
TENN.2 Memphis 97.9 95.2 97.0 
Nashville 90.8 89.6 92.5 
TEXAS = Dallas 96.4 98.2 103.9 
Houston 106.0 106.3 106.9 
San Antonio 102.8 106.1 107.2 
UTAH? Salt Lake City 108.4 108.7 106.3 
VT. Rutland 95.3 96.8 98.9 
VAL Richmond 89.5 90.1 91.8 
Roanoke 97.7 97.0 95.9 
WASH. Seattle 114.1 113.1 113.1 
Spokane 113.6 110.5 113.6 
W. VA.- Charleston 105.6 105.1 106.4 
Wheeling 114.7 114.1 108.5 
WIS.1 Milwaukee 109.2 107.4 104.0 
Oshkosh 104.3 106.7 106.6 
WYO.? Casper 119.2 117.9 116.2 


Latest report—December; preceding report—September; 1938 report—December. 
2 Latest report—November; preceding report—August; !938 report—November. 
3 Latest report—October; preceding report—July; 1938 report—October. 


Based on Federal Home Loan Bank Board statistics covering the cost of building 
the same typical house in each city. This typical or standard house has six rooms, a 


volurne of 24,000 cu. ft. On the first floor are living and dining rooms, kitchen 

1 lavatory: on the second floor, three bedrooms and bath. Exterior finish is wide- 

board siding with brick and stucco as features of design. Included in the cost of the 

standard house are al! fundamental structural elements, an attached one-car garage, 
nfinic - 


r and attic, fireplace, insulation, and all essential plumbing, heating 
ind wiring. Only cost variables are materials and labor; compensation insurance, 

erhead and profit are included as constants. Excluded from the cost of the standard 
house are all items of finish and equipment such as wallpaper, lighting fixtures, re- 
rigerator, window shades, etc. Costs do not include land, landscaping, walks and 
driveways, architect's fee, building permit, financing charges, etc. For a more 
detailed explanation, See ARCH. FORUM, Dec. 1939, Page 474. 


USE, OF INDEX. 


. To show current local trends of building costs by means of three reports for 
each city, covering the most recent month, as well as three months and a year 
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previous. In addition, the index of each city provides a direct comparison with 
the 1936 national average, as it is given as a percentage of that average. 


2. To report the wide variation in local cost levels, shown by the relative size of 
the index figures. As all local indexes are based on the 1936 national average 
they are directly comparable. 


3. To provide a ready means of adjusting house costs between cities. 

Thus, to find the cost in City B of a house built in City A for $5,000, first multiply 
the most recent City B index (90) by the cost of the house in City A ($5,000). Th 
result is 450,000. Second, divide that 450,000 by the latest City A index (110). Result 
$4,090—the approximate cost of the house in City B. 


In using THE FORUM Building Cost Index to make such an adjustment of costs 
between cities, the basis of the index—the standard house, defined in the first 
column—should be kept in mind. The index applies to medium-to-small houses, not 
to large houses and those replete with gadgets. Neither does it apply to costs whic 
include land. If land is included in the total cost, 20 per cent may be deducted t 
obtain a rough approximation of construction costs. For application in the Sout! 


the cost of cellar and heating plant may be eliminated from a Northern house b 
deducting 10 per cent. 
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‘A SURVEY MEASURES REMODELING. tor the property owner and 


material dealer. 1,362 realtors, financiers, contractors and architects answer for the owner: 


AKKKAKKK TAK KS 





REALTORS Each Symbol — 100 Respondents 


The Little Three of the building industry—additions, altera- 
tions and repairs—assume big league proportions when lumped 
together. Last year they amounted to $340 million in some 2,100 
leading U. S. cities, accounted for about 17 cents of every 
building permit dollar.* But, aside from their over-all dollar 
dimensions, the significance of the Little Three has continually 
gone unmeasured—and to their own detriment. 

To show residential property owners the dollar and cents im- 
provements that go with remodeling and to gauge in more 
specific terms the many facets of the remodeling business the 
United States Gypsum Company last year surveyed 10,000 build- 
ing professionals. 

Of the total number questioned, 1,362 or 13.6 per cent returned 
usable replies, representing all 48 States, the District of Colum- 
bia and the Territory of Hawaii. Participating in the first part 
of the survey (summarized to the right) were 693 realtors, 333 
financiers, 107 contractors and 103 architects. The second part 
(summarized below) was limited to building material dealers 
who numbered 126. All returns were opened and tabulated by a 
disinterested agency. All statistics pertain solely to detached 
residential units. 


*Preliminary estimates. See page 139 for actual 1939 statistics. 
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1. Do you consider the sale of materials for remodeling and repair 
jobs an important part of your business? 


YES—92.14% NO—T.26% 


2. Approximately what percentage of your total volume did the 
repair, modernization and alteration market represent during 1938? 


39.81% 


3. Approximately what percentage of the repair and remodeling 
jobs in which you are interested are sold under a time payment 
plan? 


41.28% 


4. How does the profit margin on materials sold for the average 
remodeling job compare with the profit on materials sold for new 
onstruction? 


GREATER—91.18% LESS—8.82% 


¥. Which of the following sources do you depend on for money 


finance repair and remodeling jobs? 

THE FIRST EIGHT ACCORDING TO RANK: 

Local Banks 5. Outside banks 
- Self 6. U. S. Gypsum plan 
. Weyerhaeuser plan 7. Bidg. and loan association 
. Johns-Manville plan 8. First Bond Credit Co. 
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FINANCIERS BUILDERS ARCHITECTS 


1. What is the rental value of the average older five- or six-room 
house typical of some one locality in which you operate? 


FIVE-ROOM HOUSE—S31.89 SIX-ROOM HOUSE—S$40.03 


2. How much should any one of the following improvements 
increase the rent for the average house noted above? 


RENT INCREASE 
Adding extra bathroom... (3,18% 


RENT INCREASE 


Resurfacing or painting 


exterior 10.87% 
Modernizing present 
bathroom ............. 8.88 Insulating the house..... 9,80 
Modernizing kitchen .... (0,66 Finishing basernent 


: (playroom, etc.)........ 9,9] 
Installing automatic heat (3,49 


. wie Finishing attic (extra 
Enlarging or building 


PO Ska eesbsass ves it 
new garage ........... 8.98 ) 11.40 
Adding sleeping or sun Adding third bedroom... 4§,35 
porch .......... rece Oe 
Rearranging interior 
Redecorating interior ... (3,22 BOGOF GON ceccasnteasess 117.38 


126 building material dealers speak for themselves: 


6. Which of the following promotional activities do you use to 
sell materials for repair and remodeling? 


THE FIRST EIGHT ACCORDING TO RANK: 


. Newspaper advertising 5. Radio 

. Direct mail 6. Billboards 

. Contractor meetings 7. Personal contact 
. Window displays 8. Salesman contact 


& OD 


7. Do you think a marked increase in new construction would 
tend to lessen your efforts to get repair and remodeling business? 


NO—10.34% YES—29.66% 


8. Which do you depend on to sell remodeling and repair jobs, 
your salesmen or carpenter-contractors? 


SALESMEN—50% CARPENTER-CONTRACTORS—50% 


9. What is the dollar value of the material you sell on the aver 
age remodeling job? 


$268.83 


10. What percentage of your remodeling business comes from each 
of the following classifications? 


i cas ctndsedenanekiuxes baeees 62.80% 
FARM HOUSES & BUILDINGS.....................00ee eens 25 59% 
COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL & INSTITUTIONAL........ 22.00% 


MONEY 135 
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COOPERATIVE SUBDIVIDING 


teaches Wisconsin traditionalists a lesson. Low land costs and 
wooded cul-de-sacs attract 89 members, 20 attractive houses. 


Cooperatives in the U. S. are a growing 
form of community enterprise. They pro- 
duce everything from bread to automobile 
tires, and they participate in many forms of 
economic activity from lending money to 
selling milk. High on this roster of activi- 
ties is Housing. Cooperative enterprise has 
been responsible for such large apartment 
projects as the 700-family United Workers 
Cooperative in New York City; it has 
motivated the construction of Park Ave- 
nue apartments in Manhattan, as well as 
Finnish boarding houses in Minnesota. 

Newsworthy variation of the cooperative 
housing theme is a 200-lot subdivision on 
the outskirts of Madison, Wis. Dubbed 
Crestwood, it was developed by the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Housing Association 
and, as yet, shows none of the symptoms 
of financial headache which have cropped 
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up in some other cooperative undertakings. 
It has limited its activities to subdivid- 
ing, has built no houses. But its members 
have: Crestwood now boasts 20 houses 
(all built within the past year), plans 
twenty more for 1940. 

Basic test of any cooperative’s value is 
what it has done for its members and how 
much money it has saved them. In both 
respects, the Wisconsin Association rates 
a passing mark. Its lots are better platted 
than in many a conventional subdivision 
and cost their owners $450 to $600 instead 
of $1,000 or more—the price of compara- 
ble property in other Madison suburbs. 
Every lot in the development is backed 
up by wooded park lands, which make up 
20 per cent of the total area; a good 
majority of them face quiet cul-de-sacs 
designed to discourage through traffic. 


TA G A 2 & W 





Reflecting the guidance of an Archit: 
tural Committee, many of the houses h: 
the flavor of Modern, and all harmon 
with the rolling Wisconsin landscape. 
As Crestwood is Wisconsin’s first « 


operative housing project, its sponsors h: ¢ 
no local precedents to follow and em. 
barked on their housing venture arm: d 
with little more than a desire for home 
ownership. Hence development of Crest- 
wood took time. Its beginnings date back 


to early 1936 when State employes, 
aroused by high rents, set out to provide 
their own shelter. But this initial move- 
ment, backed by the State Employes 
Association, came a cropper through in- 
experience. 

To put it back on its feet, the Employes 
Association enlisted the aid of State civil 
servant John S. Bordner. He is well versed 
in real estate problems and in addition has 
a wide knowledge of the cooperative move- 
ment in general. His official job is to make 
land inventories, study better land usage. 

Under his guidance the sponsors could 
soon point to concrete progress. They drew 
up plans of organization and at the same 
time studied all available building sites. 
By August 1936 the Association had ac- 
quired option to the Crestwood property 
and was ready for formal organization. 
But in the meantime, interest in the co 
operative had spread far beyond the caste 
of State employes. Members of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin faculty and Federal 
employes of the U. S. Forest Products 
Laboratory both became actively inter- 
ested. Hence, when the articles of incor- 
poration were filed, the State Employes 
Association bowed itself out of the pic- 
ture. At the present time, over half of the 
cooperative’s 89 members are State em- 
ployes. Due to financing delays and _util- 
ity installation difficulties, the first house 
was not completed until two years after 
the cooperative was organized—in August 
1938. 


All photos, Carl A, Jorgenso 
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™n form of organization, the Wisconsin 

( ooperative Housing Association follows a 

firly well established pattern. Member- 

is based on subscription to shares of 

\.-ociation stock, but no one may buy 

5 stock unless he formally agrees to 

hiiid in Crestwood.* Thus, there is no 

ctive” membership. Furthermore, each 

uber is allowed only one vote regard- 

of his share ownership. Right at the 

rt, a majority of them used their vote 

elect Bordner president, a job he still 
Ids. 


Stocks. Because the sole function of the 
cooperative is to provide better living 
quarters for its members, it is logical that 
its capital structure reflects those ends. 
The Association was incorporated with 
$100,000 of stock divided equally between 
common and preferred. Purpose of the for- 
mer was to cover initial land purchase, 
therefore it is non-returnable and bears no 
interest. Preferred stock, on the other 
hand, represents land improvements— 
streets, walks, and utilities—and pays a 
5 per cent return. 

Each member is required to subscribe to 
three shares of common stock at $50 a 
share and to six shares of preferred stock 
at the same price, making a total individ- 
ual investment of $450. Ownership of the 
common stock gives a member the privi- 
lege of choosing a lot (average size: 60 x 
120 ft.). If he picks one of the least at- 
tractive ones, his stock investment covers 
his total land cost, but if he wants one of 
the better lots he pays extra for the privi- 
lege. To compensate for variations in lot 
value, the Association set up a series of 
three extra “factor” charges of $50 apiece. 
An appraisal committee determines the 
relative worth of each lot and the number 
of “factor” charges it shall bear. Hence a 
member can pay as much as $150 over his 
initial stock subscription of $450. These 
extras do not involve additional stock 
ownership, however. 


Land. Any subdivision, cooperative or not, 
prospers or languishes on the quality of its 
land. In Crestwood, this quality is high. 
Composed of 75 rolling and well wooded 
acres, it is only five miles and ten automo- 
bile minutes from the center of Madison 
(pop. 58,000) and is conveniently served 
by a bus line. A State grade school adjoins 
the property and stores are within easy 
walking distance. Cost to the Association 
of this well-situated property was only 
$200 an acre, or a total of $15,000. 

In platting Crestwood, the Association 
followed a rather unusual pattern—as illus- 
trated in the plan on the preceding page. 
Highly commendable is the fact that it 
et aside sixteen acres as public park and 

layground areas and arranged the lots so 

at all owners would directly benefit from 
em. Deep cul-de-sacs are located so that 
arrow strips of park reach down between 

The by-laws are, of course, equipped with 
clease clauses so that a member may sell his 


tock; but the new purchaser must be approved 
y the Association. 
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them at the back of the lots. If the Crest- 
wood property were flat farm land, such 
narrow parks might easily deteriorate into 
neglected no man’s lands; but the property 
is well wooded, and residents are working 
together with much enthusiasm to keep 
the grounds in shape. By planting addi- 
tional trees and shrubs, they hope to make 
the dividing strips, as well as the rest of 
the park land, permanently attractive. 

To aid in developing the park, the mem- 
bers have established a community nursery 
and garden which currently harbors some 
6,000 trees and shrubs. By doing the work 
themselves, they estimate the total annual 
cost of park maintenance at only $150. 


Utilities. Biggest single problem of the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Housing Association 
was to provide the property with neces- 
sary services. Although electricity was 
available, the nearest metropolitan sewer 
connection was a mile away, and water 
mains were inaccessible. To bring these 
needed utilities to Crestwood, the Associa- 
tion embarked on a series of financial 
manipulations that would have done credit 
to a Morgan partner. 

To take care of water needs, they 
floated a $7,000 bond issue, used the pro- 
ceeds to drill an artesian well and install 
necessary pumping machinery. As this op- 
eration was divorced from the basic mem- 
ber participation in the Association, own- 


BUILOING MONEY 





Well integrated with the wooded Wisconsin sur- 
roundings, this natural-finished Crestwood residence 
Lg S62 AN M: was designed by Eldon G. Baird. In its moderately 
open plan a waist-high book case separates the 
living and dining rooms, and generous fenestration 
keynotes every room. Construction costs came to 
about $5,200 exclusive of $100 for stone retaining 
walls and a flagged walk. 


ers will retire the bonds by means of a 
water service charge. 

Utilization of the city’s sewage system 
was more of a problem. First, a Sanitary 
District was organized as the sponsor of 
the installation. Then the cooperative 
turned over to the Sanitary District some 
$11,000 it had collected on preferred stock. 
In turn, the District covered this sum by 
issuing assessment bonds. 

Members who have built homes and are 
living in Crestwood pay a pro-rated as- 
sessment to retire these Sewer Bonds, 
which will in turn retire the preferred 
stock. As both carry the same interest rate 
of 5 per cent, this involved procedure 
amounts to nothing more than a means of 
making those who directly benefit from 
the sewage system pay for it. 

To keep service costs from weighing too 
heavily on its pioneering members, the 
Association cagily took advantage of the 
need for utility services by other home de- 
velopers in the locality. The capacity of 
the utilities they installed—both water and 
sewage—is four times greater than Crest- 
wood’s maximum needs. Hence, it may 
service other subdivisions, spread initial 





costs over a wider base. As the coopera- 
tive’s members will control for 30 years 
the mile-long sewer line which connects 
with the city system, they have ample time 
to amortize the investment. 

Both water and sewage installations 
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were handled as WPA projects, so costs to 
the cooperative were kept to a minimum. 
Including streets, which were surfaced by 
the township, total improvement costs 
have so far amounted to but $20,000. This 
figure represents the development of only 
the first three of the cul-de-sacs, but the 
major part of the expense was for the mile 
of sewer line; the connection charge alone 
was $1,000. President Bordner estimates 
that Crestwood could be completely im- 
proved for an additional $7,500. Adding 
the $15,000 initial land cost to these 
figures brings the total potential invest- 
ment in the subdivision’s land and utilities 
to $42,500. 

In contrast, when the Association has 
filled the development with 200 houses, it 
will have received $90,000 for its stock, not 
counting the income from “factor” 
charges. Margin between this figure and 
the $42,500 investment is the cooperative’s 
potential net. Following accepted coopera- 
tive practice, whatever remains of this 
sum when the project is completed will be 
divided among the members. Although 
reserves, operating costs, etc., will prob- 
ably dig deep into it, there is good chance 
that each member’s $450 investment will 
be considerably reduced. 

At the current stage of operations, it is 
not possible to foretell how much the pro- 
rated assessments for utilities will average 
per property owner. But with neighboring 
subdivisions carrying a part of the cost, 
these will probably be no 
more than in other Madison suburbs. 


assessments 


Houses. When the was first 
organized, its sponsors planned to go the 
whole and build the 
Crestwood dwellings. They also proposed 
to retain common ownership of the land 
and to lease the individual plots to mem- 
bers for 99 years. This would have per- 
mitted economies in construction, as well 
as more control over the future of the de- 
velopment. But when they tried to mix 
such 


Association 


cooperative hog 


individual 
mortgage financing, they ran into diffi- 
culties. FHA refused approval until they 
changed their plans and deeded the lots 
directly to members. The controversy re- 
garding this took considerable 
time and accounts for a good part of the 
lag between organization in 1936 
building in 1938. 

To prevent further delays, the Associa- 
tion also temporarily set aside its plans 
for cooperative building. All of the first 
twenty houses were constructed under in- 
dividual 


collective activities with 


change 


and 


contracts. Currently, however, 
plans are going forward for a collective 
building program which should permit 
definite economies through mass purchase 
of materials and construction. Although 
the Association gives each member com- 
plete freedom in handling the construction 
of his house, it requires that all plans be 
approved by an Architectural Committee. 
With leanings toward Modern, this Com- 
mittee made steeply pitched roofs ver- 
boten. Nonetheless, many a Crestwood 
house bears the definite stamp of Tradi- 
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President Bordner’s house refiects the modern inclinations of Crestwood’s Architectural Com 
mittee which, for instance, has forbidden steeply pitched roofs in the cooperative subdivison, 
To capitalize on a sloping lot, the basement was set at grade, became in effect the house’s 
first floor. In it were concentrated all service elements including kitchen and dining room, 
while the living room was raised to the second floor with the bedrooms. Designer: Norman 


N. Kandl. Construction cost: $5,100. 








- 3ROUND FLOOR 
tion. The Committee also set a lower limit 
of $3,000 on house costs, but so far no one 
has approached it. Most of the houses cost 
in the neighborhood of $5,000 to $6,000, 
are occupied by families with incomes of 
from $1,600 to $4,500. Majority of the 
twenty existing dwellings have been 
financed by two local mortgage lenders 
and, of course, with the FHA insurance 
which the cooperative worked so hard to 
get. 


Future Plans. Even though the Associa- 
tion’s 89 present members apparently do 
not make a very favorable numerical com- 
parison with the 200-house capacity of 
Crestwood, no one is worrying. They have 
had enough on their hands providing lots 
for the existing membership without try- 
ing to expand it. But, now that the util- 
ities are in, work should proceed more 
rapidly. Next on the list for development 
are the three remaining cul-de-sacs which, 
with the first three, will make available a 
total of 137 lots. In view of the relatively 
low lot price and the general interest of 
Madisonites in the development, sales to 
new members should be easy. 
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Kt SECOND FLOOR 
CONSTRUCTION OUTLINE 


STRUCTURE: Exterior walls—concrete and 
Waylite blocks, Waylite Co. Interior parti- 
tions—furring, rock lath and plaster. Floor 
construction—reenforced Waylite concrete, 
Waylite Co., joists and concrete slab. 

ROOF: Covered with asphalt 3-ply roofing, 





Durfee Bros. and Celotex Co. insulation. 
Deck—reenforced concrete slab. 
CHIMNEY: Waylite Co. blocks, tile flue 


lining. Damper—Heatilator Co. 

SHEET METAL WORK: Flashing—copper. 
Leaders—cast iron. 

INSULATION: Outside walls, ground floor 
and sound _ insulation—Waylite Co. Attic 
floor and roof—Celotex Co. 

WINDOWS: Sash—bonderized steel. Glass— 
double strength. 

STAIR: Reenforced concrete covered with 
mat and carpet. 

FLOOR COVERINGS: Main rooms—carpet. 


Kitchen and dining room—linoleum. Bath- 
rooms—concrete. 
WOODWORK: Doors—Waylite Co. and M. 


& M. Woodworking Co. 

KITCHEN EQUIPMENT: Range and refrig- 
erator—Monarch Mfg. Co. Sink and cabinets 
—St. Charles Mfg. Co. 

BATHROOM EQUIPMENT: All fixtures by 
Kohler Co. Cabinets—F. H. Lawson Co. 
HEATING: Warm air, filtering and humid- 
ifying. Oil burner—Wisconsin Truck Equip- 
ment Co. Water heater—electric, Monarc 
Mfg. Co. 
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BUILDING’S CHARTS AND TABLES picture higher costs, steady rents and 


seasonally lower construction volume. 
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NON-FARM 
K 10 2104 30 
LATEST PRECED. CORRES. CUMULATIVE LATEST PRECED. CORRES. MO. 
MONTH* MONTH MO. 1938 1939 1938 MONTH* MONTH PREV. YR. 
PERMITS—residential (000,000)2................ $106.3n $93.0 $74.3 $1052.7 $795.8 INSURANCE CO.—real estate held (000,000) 2° $1,750.00 $1,747.0 $1,801.0 
non-residential "' (athens eeerneee 43.2 48.7 49.0 549.3 497.6 ; 
SE... axesnnansbanches 23.0 29.0 22.3 315.9 290.7 COSTS—wholesale materials (% of 1926)?*......... 93.0n 92.8 07.2 
total Ae ee LS .. 172.5 170.7 145.6 1917.9 1731.1 housing—labor (% of 1936)%2.. (10.8n Ht 112.1 
— materials ™ ew 104.4 103.6 103.2 
and CONTRACTS—residential  (000,000)2........... $118.30 $129.7 $112.7 $1129.0 $799.0 total ea ee ees 106.5 106.1 106.2 
ti. non-residential ‘' 72.2 82.5 131.0 830. 816.6 
‘ ‘ . re : ‘ ; p # a i Ce ackicicumeredoebad 86.6d 86.7 846.2 
nen engineering =" — 2 0 we ee OO eee 
ste, total  ) \ txebonwwass 261.8 323.2 357.7 2896.6 2505.8 FORECLOSURES—non-farm (% of 1934)24 40.3n 38.7 48.4 
metropolitan (% of 1926)15 129.0 120.0 151.0 
ng, DWELLING UNITS—total EE asin oaadiae 29.7n 24.0 20.1 286.5 216.4 
on BOND PRICES—real estate 16 wees $314.0d $316.0 $332.0 
FHA—mortgage selections (000,000)4........... $67.1d $80.7 $76.9 $1123.7 $1010.46 
flue mortgage acceptances " 5 ; 53.2 65.0 51.9 737.9 650.1! STOCK PRICES—bidg. materials (% of 1926)27.... 83.4d 85.0 107.5 
rental housing mtgs. - 6 2.9 1.5 2.8 51.4 47.5 
yer. modernization loans = _ SRE et 21.3 24.5 18.3 232.2 171.7 WAGE RATES—common bidg. labor (per hr.)28.... $0.688j $0.685 $0.682 
skilled bldg. labor O ? ieee 1.50 1.46 1.43 
oor MORTGAGES— 
ttic building & loan assns. (000,000)8........... $98.9n $105.2 ... $1072.4 patie EMPLOYMENT—bidg. unions (% of total)29........ 72.0d 74.0 67.0 
insurance cos. [© skhawnaabhen 28.3 28.5 sabe 302.5 eke 
— bank and trust cos. hy teasbawewes 80.4 84.7 mare 843.5 ead COST OF LIVING—(% of 1923)20.................. 85.3d 85.7 85.6 
mutual savings bks. — oC 14.6 13.0 127.3 tig 
‘ith individuals SS 52.2 53.9 eats 598.7 cake PAYROLLS—factory (% of 1923-25)22 ‘onekdendess 101.30 93.6 84.2 
other mortgagees  <eeaeeeeeen 50.7 47.7 - 504.7 ae 
yet. total eee 325.1 333.0 ... 3449.0 ree PRODUCTION—industrial (% of 1923-25)22......... 124.0n 124.0 104.0 
th- 
‘ARRIAGES—38 cities ere 21.8d 22.4 17.3 282.1 269.6 *Designation of latest month: j-January; d-December; n-November, o-October; a-August. 
mm. ‘TNOTES: 
ig- Valuation of building permits in some 2,100 commu- 8—Non-farm mortgage recordings of $20.000 or less based on 15—Foreclosures in metropolitan communities with popula- 
ets ties; source, U. S. Department of Labor 500 counties (48 States); source, FHLBB tion in excess of 100,000; source, FHLBB 
iluation of contracts awarded in 37 States; source, 9—Number of marriages recorded in 38 largest U. 8. 16—Average price of 200 hotel, office building and theater 
W. Dodge Corp. via U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce. cities; source, ARCHITECTURAL FORUM bonds; source, Amott-Baker & Co 
by ‘umber of dwelling units covered by permits. See foot- 10—Total real estate holdings by member companies of the 17—Average price of twelve building material manufacturers’ 
4 te No. 1 Assn. of Life Ins. Presidents stocks; source, Standard Statistics Co, 
i me mortgages selected for FHA appraisal under 11—Composite index of wholesale building material prices; 18—Source, Engineering News-Record 
id- Title II, Section 203; source, FHA source, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 19—-Trade Union members employed; source, American Fed 
lome mortgages accepted for insurance under Title II, 12—-National averages based on six-room house of 24,000 cu. eration of Labor 
ip- : section 203; source, FHA. ft. unfinished; source, FHLBB 20—Covers clothing, food, fuel and light, housing and sun 
C Large scale rental housing mortgages becoming premium 13-—Rates at which new rental contracts are made; source, dries; source, NICB 
paying under Title II, Section 207; source, FHA National Industrial Conference Board 21—-Source, U. S. Dept. of Labor 
Property improvement loans insured under Title I; 14—Foreclosures in some 1,500 non-farm communities; 22—Combined unadjusted index; source, Federal Reserve 
: source, FHA, source, FHLBB. Board. 
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The David W. Taylor Model (Ship-Testing) Basin of U. S. Navy, Carderock, Md. 
Architectural Concrete Slabs were used as the outer forms for the structural 
concrete. An excellent bond was obtained, and half of the slab thickness was 
assumed as effective structurally. Designed by Rear-Admiral Ben Moreell, U. S. 
Navy. Architectural Concrete Slabs for exterior walls made with crushed quartz 
and Atlas White cement by Dextone Co., New Haven. Consultant, John J. Earley, 
Washington, D. C. General Contractor, Turner Construction Co., New York. 
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Architectural Concrete Slabs 
are precast in any desired 
size and shape. 


Figure 1 shows rectangular, 
angle, and fluted sections for 
a commercial reception room. 


Figure 2 snows various sizes 
and shapes for the U.S. Navy's 
Ship-Testing Basin. 


Figure 3 shows the slabs being 
used for forms on the same 
job. Note large sizes of slabs 
and that regardiess of shape, 
they have a cross-section of 
only 2 inches. 
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...A NEW 
FOR MODERN 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE Sass... A struc- 
tural and decorative medium combining 
strength, color, and economy. Made of pre- 
cast, reinforced units in varied shapes only 
2 inches thick and up to 100 sq. ft. in size. 


RCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SLABS have been 
successfully used on scores of important pro- 
jects for exteriors and interiors of buildings and 
engineering structures—both new work and re- 
modeling. The U.S. Navy’s Model Ship-Testing 
Basin is an outstanding example of the structural 
value and the freedom of design which this mate- 
rial offers to architect and engineer. 


Architectural Concrete Slabs structurally are 
diaphragms consisting of strong, dense, 2-inch con- 
crete, reinforced with heavy, welded, galvanized 
steel fabric. Architecturally, they are decorative 
reinforced concrete units precast in large, thin, 
varied shapes and made with selected aggregates 
exposed in a matrix of Atlas White Cement to 
provide any desired color, texture and pattern. 


Check carefully the following advantages which 
this material brings to modern construction: 


1. Freedom of Design:— The architect and engineer can 
secure the color or texture desired, increase the scale 
and character of the design, provide the dignity and 
permanence that large-scale units give. 


ARCHITECTURAL CONCRETE SLABS made with 
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